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I NDIA, together with CEVLOV, stretches two thousand miles from the HiinMajas 
southwards into the ocean , and its extreme width, measured across its northern 
#• boundary, is nineteen hundred miles. It is as large as Europe less liussi 1 Hi) sically 
it div ides, itself into three parts (l) the Hunilajas, "the abode of snow,’ as the name 
means, where arc the treasures of the ram, and the* bracing mountain air, forming a 
double mountain wall against the north; (2) the River Plains, uith the Brahmaputra 
in the cast, the Indus in the west, and the might) Ganges, “Mother Ganga ’ adored 
b) the people, across the centre ; (3) the three-sided table land of the Deccan, separated 
from the river plains by the Vindh)a mountains, with the Eastern and Western GhAts 
running along either coast and meeting at Cape Comorin Thus thi» vast coiintr) is 
naturall) isolated, with the sea on either side, the Him&la>an range scimitar like across 
the north, its spurs in the cast making a natural wall, and the inhuman range along 
the Indus in the west, forming a boundary equal!) secure 

Of this vast triangle of earth the population i-> two hundred and forty millions. 

As to its Ethnolog) and Languages we find 

I I. The E\nt Y Rov-Aiu an Raci s. divided into three great group*, the Thibet©* 

Burmans, the Kolarians, and the Dravidians. 

(n) The Tiuueto-Burm vss occupy *the Himala)as, and include many mountain 
tribes akin m‘ feature and in tongue to the Chinese 

{i>) The KOLAKtANS, supposed to have come in through the mountain ^pisses, arc 
now scattered on the rugged mountains, in the wide jungles and pathless forests, 
scattered remains of a primitive population, fierce, black, undersized, muscular, with no 
written literature — their only monuments stone slabs, flints, and mounds Of these the 
chief tribes are the SontAls, and the K hands They were called b) their conquerors 
D)asus "foes,’ and Dosis "slaves” **■» 

(r) The Drwjdivns, who also came through the mountain passes, forced their 
way on in a compact phalanx till the) found a secure and permanent resting place 
in the south They attained a high state of civilisation long before the Ar)att invasion 
Their chief languages, polished and cultivated, arc the Telugu— melodious as Italian— 
the Tamil, rich in its literature, the Canarese, and the Mala)alam 

II The ARY V\s ‘‘nobles/’ as the word means, the wide-spread Indo-European race, 
whose western branch extends over Greece, Rome, Germany, and England They*, in 
turn^ entered India by the north-west passes, speaking the stately Sanscrit, driving the 
inferior hordes before them, and finding a permanent home in the great River Plains 
The very name of their great works, the Vedas, links them on with ourselves , — Veda, olSa, 
j actire, utl and rc/jdom They soon asserted their suprcmac) over the earlier peoples, 
as Brahmans and as Rajputs they established Caste, and gave to the East the two giant 
religious S) stems of Brahmanism and Buddhism Thefr l inguages were the Sanscrit and 
Pah, with their branches, Panjabi, Sindln, Hindi, Bengali, M.arhatti and Sinhalese 

(a) Panjabi is spoken by the Sikhs, who occupy the northern basin of the Indus, 
and who were among the first Aryan settlers ^ 
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(b) Sindh is spoken in the lower valley of the Indus 

(c) Hindi, which in its purest form closely resembles the pirent Sanscrit and is 
written in the Nagan character, is spoken in \anous dialects in the North-West Provinces 

(d) Bengali is spoken in the lower valley of the Ganges 

(f) Marhatti prevails chiefly in the Bombay Presidency This Hindu race showed 
its native bravery m the seventeenth century, by overthrowing the Molnmmeihn • 
power It- was from the Marhattis and the Sikhs as Hindus and not from the 
Mohammedans that we won India 

(/) Sinhalese is derived from the Pah Pah was the language of Magadha in. North 
India - It was used by the Buddhists and Jains fot their sacred books and it travelled 
with Buddhism to Ceylon * » ** , , ' 

The GPECKS invaded India 327 DC under Alexander the. Great, but left no j 
permanent settlement behind though the influence of the Greek type of sculpture long 
survived in Indian art . I 


Scvthic influences and a Scytluc era also mark the annals of India from 57 BC 
downwards and some of the Rajput tribes are traced back to them 

III The next wave of conquest was. that of the Mohammedans who entered 
India^ m »the eleventh century and made successive conquests They brought with 
them their native Arabic, and Arabic inscriptions adorn the magnificent mosques 
halls palaces and tombs which they raised chiefly in the seventeenth century Half 
the present Mohammedan population in India is Musalman in race 
The religions of India may be classified as follows 

I Bpahmanism the religion of the Aryans which found its earliest exposition 
in the hymns of the Vedas and its development in the institutes of Manu Originally 
it was monotheistic. The Rig Veda usually placed 1400 years BC consists of a 
senes of hymns addressed to bright friendly gods dr- as literally the, shining ones 
the great powers of nature, the father heaven mother earth the 'encompassing sly 
Brahma the creator has no separate existence in these hymns Vishnu the preserver 
is but slightly known and Siva the destroyer appears as Rudra the god of tempests 
the potent prayer was called Brahma and he who offered it Brahman Alcady 111 
the Vedas sacrifices are enjoined the man sacrifice and the great horse sacrifice of 
six hundred animals that was substituted for it And thus by degrees sprang up the 
lour great CASTES (1) the Brahfians, or priests, (2) the Kshastrias or warriors now 
called Rajputs, (3) the Vatsyes or husbandmen and beneath these (4) the senile 
class or Sudras the slaves of black descent After a long struggle between the 
priestly and warrior castes the former prevailed and established their supremacy as 
Wic makers v of Sanscrit literature and the priests and teachers of the people The 
urahman s life was one of discipline. Study occupied his early years then .marriage 
and family life next seclusion and devotion and lastly mendicacy, -asceticism and 
absorption Throughout life lie practised strict abstinence recognising the transitory 
vanity of human life What is the world’ says a Brahman sage It-is even as the 
bough of a tree on which a bird rests for a ought and in the morning flics away 
sen culture self restraint was the ideal life Hence amidst all the changes of history 
vne Brahman m India refined in features tall and slim lias calmly ruled 

Brahmanism in its growth and spread strikingly illustrates the teachings of Iloly 
•scripture regarding the gradual lapse of man from a pure and simple faith from the 
Knowledge of God into idolatry and superstition Knowing God they glorified Hjm 
it L ™ 1 , but became vain in their imaginations and their foolish heart was 

uarkened. Brahma the creator became a mere abstract name, \ ishmt the preserver 
received ten incarnations (Avatars) Rama and Krishna bung the chief and btva the 
re PJ od,, ccr became the embodiment of wrath and lust -The most pro- 
.V . A octr,nc °* philosophical Brahmanism became the transmigration of souls ending 
with absorpnon into the Supreme Being 

had ,«■ ■ UUUImis 'f now the religion m a degraded form of one third of the human race, 

I , on or, h*n in India whence it has long been exiled Its founder was Gautlma 
| m I r, ncc of the Sakyan clan born lie 623 a hundred miles north of Benares. 
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After K* ■studm! and marri'-d life he retired. wlcn thi'tv tears o'd to a cave n*ir 
Gay a in th** Patna distnst and thvcpo.Ii in I n life iv oiled "hi>Grcit Renunciatici 
Put instead rf fmdm pca*t m 1 1-» fastn* an i clu nn h- naJi-d a cn ii c 
despair, jav^cd throu h a conflict with th poacr. cf da rk rj ^ , an! emerged with 
new 1*2? t a n d l mvrlcd e, to Ic Ii^nctf rh In \ as Hud Hit '“tre 1 nh„l ten d !!»■* 
c*u is km vn as that of “lu I nh dttetm-nt Nov he bc^an to hvt and preach a 
nc v lift <( love and kirilm-w ant n» n cn o ndm mr f caMe proclaiming the tquahtv 
of men and *rttin/ tx fr re ^then Aig ha ic cessati n r • <f eMstctce, hut if *>m 
and *<orrov, as their final jraP He be„an tin j ubhe teaching at the ii «f thirty - 
siv ami for fir*y years le laboured. 1 1 is last words v ere, “Work rut your o vn 'a'va* 
tmn with diligence, le^p^our mind itjiofl my teaching , all thm,i change, but tins 
changes not I desire to depart , I dcauV Nirvlnj the eternal rest " 

The *ccrct tf Gautama Uwldliv s su,*.cvs was the truth wlueti lu> ttreach^n/ affirtted 
viz (c) the overthrov of ca-.tc th* equality of Sudra il just and hoi), with llrahman 
(/) the law if Karma ic conscience or rc-ponsiLihtv tint what a t tan sows he mini 
reap, (i) the law of justice and of kindness. md (J) Nirvina the ces«ati< n of ill causes of 
«orro v to be nttained b) the practice of virtue The dite of his death !•» lie 543 
Buddhism v\as t missionary religion and it spread as a ( « -*i»el through India 
Its Constantine was A oka grand on of Chandra Gupta and Kin * »»f M i, h idt (I t 250) 
whose edicts ia V ill inscriptions indteate the hmuanit) and landings of the tcachm' 
which the s)stcm promulgated I lie son of \«rka l>eeime Buddhist imssti narj to 
Cc>lon and the system spread all over India as the lojxs md Cues if cirl) 
Buddhism indicate Hut it btrroved much from Hrahnnnism namrlj the doctrine «i 
transmigr itir n the practice of asceticism and the rccognm 11 if a pricstl) « rdcr 
Relies rf Huddha were cherished md adored and shrines built over them Inn, is if 
the saint himself were multiplied md bceame « bjects <f ui rdim Hut in process of 
time Hrahnnnism m India triumphed • ver us rival Huddlifsru lacked » personal <md 
it was a form of atheism, it failed t*» rcco, m/e the doctrines of liuiinn sin and «f 
cxpntirn by sacrifice and here the Hribtmns bid the advanta, e md in time rep lined 
their influence and their supremac) B> the tenth euitury if the Christi in cri Ibid 
vttvwnv v»a*> m lwdw aw exiled ieh„w>n hmhiy its hi mu' ha i lnbc\ ami Ceylon »n Cham 
and Hurmali. It has since degenerated into an elaborate Ritualism akin to Romanism 
with the image « f Huddha for the crucifix the gi ddess if mere) far the \ irgm a 
shaven robed and celibate pricstho* d altar and b, hts the rosary and ptpancc monks 
and nuns purgatory in its ncncs of hells prayers fur the dead mil in Thibet a pojK. 

Ill HINDUISM is the modern development in India of the religion of the Hrahnnns 
modified by Huddliist teaching And here again we find only degeneracy from the 
I primitive standards The "Brahmans themselves have m many parts dq cncntcd and 
are, corpulent nelf mdul/crtt, mtmoral worldly minded men C iste m all its tyranny 
prevails “Woman is murtured in ignorance and doomed to slavery Married when a 
child if the child husband dies site is a widow for life doomed to drudgery and 
nt gleet The temples ire adorned with ♦revolting and obscene sculptures and frescoes 
The images of idol »try ire hideous the c bjects of adoration countless \isilMJVlsu 
or the worship of \ islmu the preserver and his many incarnations and Saivism or 
the worship of Siva the destroyer form in the present day the very heart and 
soul of Hinduism The old idolatry of serjKnts trees and stones borrow cd perhap 
from the non Aryan tribes has been adopted into the system and the I mga bedaubed 
with red ochre is the popular idol I he Puratias are the writings tint form the basis 
of modem Hinduism, and they disclose I bailie worship in all its loathsomeness The 
chief daily ceremony in all temples after washing and dressing! the idol and burning 
lights and incense before it consists in offering it f< od of some I md — boded nee 
grain sweetmeats fruits — and decorating it with flowers The smallest village has its 
own peculiar symbols of worship rough idols and mere blocks of stone or wood con 
secrated to local deities by patches of red paint 

IV MoIIaMMI DVMSM appeared in India first about the eleventh century and 
gained a permanent footing by th~ conquests of the Moquls In the seventeenth century 
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millions But it is a region not of love but °f ^ c " "l nor intermarry 

the Indian Mohammedans arc of the Sunni sect y Mohammedans * 

with Hindus Butchers cooks and able servants arc for the most part ^ ^ 

these occupations being unlawful religiously for the Hm ' slu .rmcn bhutu or 

ss&ss'Jfc 

d> seised and decrepit inimals , they lay owl «rc« on the ““'l " e t l, A"o„S « h.cll 
of souls and ttlll sweep the seat on which they would sit P f d “ tmctl ve 

they would wait, lest they should unwittingly crus , an insect Ttortiiel ^ Mou „ t 
feature is saint worship and their most important holy p PS 

Abu in tlTe west and Parasnath in the cast V B&nba . alters they 

VI The PArslb arc of Persian origin and arc settled chi 511 > inuo y ^ worship 

have become wealthy and prosperous Thcyhold the tenets ^ „ cd Ormazd is 

the four elements fire air earth and water T* 1 - S "PJ*JJ* ? * th . most rigid sense 
with them not self c\istcnt but domed and they are polyt f th scr ,ptures 

of the term They wear a peculiar head dress somewhat ^ into**™* 
are the Zendavesta their tongue is akin to Arabic butt ^ P. f tim* t0 time 
To this brief epitom- of the races languages and Tf the lOPTO 

have taken root in India there remain to be * ldd ^ id west coasts and th- 

GUESC and rny.cn in the sixteenth century o^the east establish nent of her 
settlements and conquests of BRITAIN consummating nnmi i a tion and her pro 
direct rule over one hundred and eighty sit millions of the P°P“l»“°" “” dc i y ‘,de 
tectoratc over feudatory states numbering fifty four S u „, e „ anted but 

with British conquest CllHSTI'N Missions have advanced at " rs d , nt o the 

after vards protected and encouraged carrying the tru r mudst th- teeming 

cities and villages of the land unfurling the banner of the Cro > midrt ^ eduCnt ion 
populations and bringing in its train the civilising an e » nm3 much to 

science and inventions Britain has done much for India insufficient food 

be done Forty millions of our fellow subjects go throug population and 

The food supply must be adjusted by equal land laws to the : E a n d P bLrible tvra 
Government expenses must be brought down to the lev lf jnlatrv Christianity and 
tion Two hundred millions are the votaries of a d-ba g / uomen as 

Education hand n hand must accomplish their work of enlightenment tor 
well as for men throughout the land 

The ord'-r of places in this work follows the route of my l^| l U I tnun^ts°lilhe myself 
Point de Galle and end ng with Bombay I am indebted to ^ -ivluch I " as 

who have given their impressions to the world for descriptions , j owe more 

unable to visit Tor the general subject there are no \vri era cc tur and to 

than to Dr James Fefgusson the great authority on Indian . i iav e been of 
Dr \V W HUNTrr India s ablest statistician Dr Hunters » oj - dctad and 

invaluable service to me they stand pre eminent alike ,or At„ ttm l of ROPER 
largeness breadth and magnanimity of judgment. The valuable Ion I an. 
LET.ir.DGr Esq has also been helpful to me Tenure? I beg futhcr 

specially Indebted tn J W RH\5 DA' IDs 1 sq the HibbertLa* of the British 

to acknowledge the assistance rendered m by RlCltAl D o _ nd p r RosT of 

Museum Ltbnrj GtorGE LOCH Esq of the Ind a Ei\ “ ~ I ha\e prefixed 

the India Office At the suggest on of Sir J RlSDOV BLUETT MO * « 
this short iNTroDUCTiON on Indian Ethnology Languages and «. k 
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rOsiTION AND ASI'tCr OI lilt ISLAND — GALLC AND COLOMBO — NEWERA LLLXA 
AND FLDKO-TALL V-G VH A — ADAMS FLAK AND KANDY — TIIL BO TREE — TIIE 
RUINED CITIES, ANURAJAFURA AND FOLLONARUA — CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
ISLAND. 

f"~'tYLON in shape and position hangs like a pear from the south-east 
coast of the Indian Peninsula The isthmus called Adam’s Bridge 
forms as it Mere the stalk connecting the island with the continent; the 'name 
Adam’s Bridge arising from the Mohammedan legend that on his expulsion 
from Paradise Adam passed by this singular causeway into Ceylon The 
isthmus connects Ramisseram with Manaar, and is cut in one place only by 
a channel called the Paumbam Passage, through which vessels drawing 
ten feet may pass; -but larger ships and steamers to and from* Madras 
and Bombay must go all the way round Ceylon. The northern portion, 
answering to the thin part of the pear, is one vast forest — interminable 
jungle — dotted sparsely with specks of yellow green cultivation, but com 
taining the ruins of the two ancient capitals, and on the east coast, the 
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port of Trmcomalce Tito loiter half of the .shod sttells out in the 
Kandyan provinces into n miss of gneiss and granite mountains wit 
margin of rich and luxuriant lower land and here we find the best scenery 
and the chief centres of modern enterprise Almost in the middle ol ti 
island is the capital Kind) connected by railway with Colombo on t 
west coast and at the southwest corner is tlic ancient and well knot 
port of call Point de Galle f 

To the sea trained e>e of the \ojager across the hot Indian Ocean ir 
the east or west Ceylon unfolds a scene of loveliness and grandeur unsur 

passed by an> land It enjoys two 
monsoons in the year and the 
abundant supply of moisture thus 
afforded clothes it with perpetual 
green Its slopes are enamelle 
with verdure flowers of g or 
geous hues deck its platns palms 
of all descriptions abound climbing 
plants rooted m the rocks hang 
down in huge festoons and trees 
dip their foliage into the sea Mj 
the Brahmans the island was calle 
Lanka the resplendent . by the 
Buddhists a pearl upon the brow 
of India by the Chinese the 
island of jewels by the Gree s 
the land of the hyacinth and the 
ruby It has with reason been 
regarded as the country whither 
the ships of Solomon came for 
gold and silver ivory and apes 
and peacocks Kings x Ji *’ / 
and the almug trees and precious 
stones in abundance from Ophir 
are the most obvious productions 
of Ceylon The very terms by wh ch these things are designated in 
the Hebrew Bible are identical Sir J E Tennent tells us with the Tamil 
names by which some of them are still called Table contributes to t e 
charm attaching to Ceylon The tale of Sinbad m the Arxbnn Ntgts 
runs that in the Indian Ocean near a mountainous island of loadstone t e 
* ships fell asunder and nails and everything of iron flew to the loadstone 
•n and hence native boats are put together without the use of iron nails The 
spicy breezes of poetry moreover though hardly in keeptng with act 
because the cinnamon gives forth its odour only when crushed yet bear 
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witness to the same fascinating charm belonging to the island, and Milton 
has immortalised them in his great epic where he says : 

••To tht^e who sail 4 

Iksond the Caj« of Hope, and now are pv»t „ 

* Monmbic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

# * Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Arab) the West ” « 

Ceylon’ is a little smaller than Ireland, and its population now is two 
millions and n half. They arc mainly of two races, the Tamils, of black 
complexion and slight-limbed, ac- 
tive and wiry, a mixed Dravidtan 
race from South India, and the 

Singalese. The Singalese, again, Jr'&S' ' y 

are of two types, the Kandyan * * *>*"'5 * 

type or highlanders, of robust . ' | ^ 

frame, hairy chest, open counten- I rc% A . 

ance, yellow brown tint, and the ? * ytffiKp Jr •' 

coast Singalese, effeminate-look- 
ing, with little beard and long ^ 

hair rolled into a lump at the pf 

back of the head and fastened by /fetf&jji - V 

a tortoiseshell comb. The Tamils f / f jf* 

of the "north are in religion Brah- t 

mans, the Singalese of the south J ft? /y V l£&VsiiM'' i‘ 

are Buddhists Buddhism was 

brought hither from India fully two ( k* (tfizdfy/jfff 

centuries b c. Its sacred books in *- "‘I'd Li i pfiff 

Pali, written on Ohs, i e. Palmyra f 

palm leaves, are called the „ - 

suries, or collections, viz. • i, Rules •— ~ ~ _? SZZ — 

of the Order ; 2, Doctrine ; 3, Sup- singalese women of the coast 

plementary matter. Its temples are 

called Dagabas. A dagoba — from dhalu, a relic, and gabbhan , a shrine — is 
properly a monument raised to preserve one *of the relics of Gautama 
Buddha Fragments of his bones, locks of his hair, are inclosed in masses of*, 
masonry; a dome of brickwork resting on a square elevated platform covers 
the shrine, and is surmounted by a tee or pinnacle The oldest of these 
shrines is that raised by King Tissa, bc 200, over the collar-bone of ‘Buddha 
The Dagoba of Anurajapura, built b c 89, was four hundred feet high — forty 
feet higher than St Paul’s Besides Buddhism in the south, and Brahmanism 
chiefly in the north, there is Mohammedanism among the Moormen, who , 
are in the main of Persian origin Romanism, planted by the Portuguese, ' 
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took its complexion from Buddhism, and in its rites conformed to the 
heathen customs of the people ; indeed, the churches at Jaffna, in the north, 
tvere fitted up as theatres. The Para was, or fishermen class, were the first 
to embrace Christianity. 

The Djpawansa, “ island history,” and the Mahawansa, “ great history, ”*■' 
/contain the Chronicles of Ceylon They tell us that for 'four hundred years, 
from the seventh to the eleventh century, the incursions and exploits of the 
Malabars harassed the island. What tended to civilise — as the huge reservoirs 

called "consecrated lakes” to 
water the paddy or rice lands still 
JSiii bear witness — was introduced b) 

the northern rulers ; and all that 
~~ ^ contnbuted to debase is traceable 

- ^ '' /$£« to The reign of 

' /jfefy Prakrama Bahu, a D 1150, stands 
' >. out prominently as a time of pros- 

^ perity and advance. Religion and 

agriculture went hand in hand, 

< i a °d huge tanks were construc- 

ted, called "seas of Prakram,” 

I jl&wrmii 1 security of life and property was 

* ' v established, so that a girl decked I 

g'z. < island in safety. But it came to I 

^ pass that in the >ear 1505 ships I 

„ from Portugal arrived at 'Jaffna 1 

^ and Colombo. The Portuguese 

■ — t _ 1 by degrees gained a footing along 

_ the coast, and they held territorj' j 

3 V T~~. 1 there for a hundred and forty j 




J/~ N j ears. In 1602 the Dutch began 

— ~ ~ ~ ^ 'f to come, and b}’ degrees over- 

^ — threw and supplanted the Portu- 

guese, occupying Galle in 1640 
Theirs was a military tenure, and lasted also one hundred and forty years 
•In 1796 their settlements were in turn ceded to the British, who have 
borne rule ever since, and in 1815 won by conquest the Kandyan provinces 
Nearing Galle, but still some miles from land, we met several of the 
curiously constructed "double canoes" which the Singalese fishermen use. 
They are from twenty to thirty feet long, only twenty Indies wide, three 
feet in depth, including the washboard, which is sewn to the gunwale, and 
arc hollowed out of a single stem The most striking feature about them 
is the balance-log, a solid buoyant outrigger the same length as the boat, 
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and like a second canoe, fixed by two long curved bamboo poles projecting 
eighteen feet from one side and carrying a high sail hoisted on two poles. 
This outrigger is always kept to windward when sailing, the canoes having 
prows at both ends, ,and being steered with short flat paddles. In these 
•boats the fishermen can sail ten knots an hour, and they venture out twenty 
miles to sea. 

Conveyed from the steamer across- the harbour within the old Dutch ram- 
parts, the traveller soom finds himself in Galle, besieged by hawkers (chiefly 
Moormen) of precious stones, tortoiseshell, ebony, stuffs, and fancy work in 
wood and gold; but ridding himself of these he will gladly enjoy a stroll 
along the ramparts and by the lighthouse, and a drive to the Cinnamon 
Gardens and Wakwella. The cinnamon laurel grows **to the height„of six 
or eight feet, and is not barked before the ninth year. Peeling the bark 

begins in May and lasts till November, but ,thc gardens ‘about ? Galle and. 
Colombo planted by the Dutch are in melancholy decay, and the beautiful 
shrubs are growing wild, the 'cinnamon 'trade having long ago passed to 
other lands through the monopoly of the Dutch. Wakwella Bungalowr is 
a lovely spot commanding a fine -view of the inland mountains and forest^ 
The roads, thither are 'of a rich red colour, owing to the iron ore or bricks 
like rock called Latcritc , and are draped on either side with lovely flowering 
creepers and shaded with rich foliage. 

As we returned we stopped at the foot of a wooded hill, to visit a 
i Buddhist temple, apparently modern and but lately decorated in a very gaudy 
fashion. The paintings represented scenes in the history" of kings and 
others. -Within was a gigantic figure of Buddha, with images of Siva and 
Vishnu on either side. The Buddhist priests wore bright yellow garments 
hung on their dark lanky forms The usual worship consists mainly in 
the offering of flowers and fruits. 

The railway from Galle to Colombo not being yet complete, we drove 
in *her Majesty’s mail — a wretched conveyance shockingly horsed — along 
the^ lovely road' of seventy miles which skirts the shore. It is an avenue 
of .stately palms with a rich undergrowth of tropical trees and gorgeous 
orchids. Away on the right are the mountains, away to the left glitters 
the blue sea; the beach is fringed with verdure, and at the headlands 
the ripples kiss the overhanging leaves The tides about Ceylon are very 
slight, the water falling only thirty inches. The white cottages of the 
natives, each with its garden of cocoa-nuts, nestle in the groves, and the , 
fishermen’s canoes skim along the sea. The natives whom we pass look 
clean and picturesque, but their mouths are invariably discoloured with betel 
chewing. The leaves of the betel vine together with lime and the sliced 
nuts of the areca-palm form a tonic, which from time immemorial it has 
been the national habit to chew, and the mixture imparts a blood like colour 
to the mouth. The betel is an intoxicating kind of pepper, and with the 
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Singalese answers to the opium of the Chinese, and to ihe tobacco of 
other nations, but it is not considered so injurious. 



The cocoa-nut trees about the • dwellings of the natives along this road 
are countless ; and they have a saying that the cocoa-nut, like the magpie 
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and robin, will only flourish within the sound of the human voice. Like the 
Palmyra palm in the north of Ceylon, the cocoa-nut in the south yields most 
of the necessaries of life. Its fruit furnishes food, its shell drinking vessels, 
its juice palm wine and sugar, its stem materials for building, its leaves roofs, 
’ matting, baskets, "and paper. The number of these trees in the island is 
estimated to be twenty millions. The natives climb them with great agility, 
partly with the help of bamboo ladders, and oftener with the help of a 
short band of cocoa-nut, fibre between the feet or round the loins. 

The city of Colombo, whose population now numbers one hundred and 
twenty thousand, presents but 
few* features of interest to the 
tourist. It extends about four 
miles along the coast and two 
miles inland, and is divided, like 
most Indian cities, into the black, 
or native town, and the Euro- 
pean quarter. The buildings in 
the latter are chiefly of Dutch 
origin— as the fort, the belfry and 
clock tower, the barracks, and 
the Wolfendahl Church. The 
old name Kalambu was altered 
by the Portuguese to Colombo 
in honour of Columbus. Here 
one sees the Singalese chiefly 
as servants, the Parsees as mer- 

I chants, the Tamils as labourers, 
the Moors as retail dealers. 

The heat at mid-day is most 
oppressive, but the drive along 
the Galle Face by the sea at 
sunset is cool and refreshing. A 
favourite resort, seven miles south 
by railway, is Mount Lavinia, on 
the sea, once a Governor s house, now a hotel, near which is a * mag- 
nificent banyan tree. In Colombo there are two cathedrals, one Roman 
Catholic, the other English ; and in the street of’ the dealers in rice is 
a grotesquely-ornamented Hindoo temple. In Colombo the raw coffee 
brought from the plantations undergoes the process of curing at several 
mills for the purpose. Here may be seen, first, the drying of the beans ; 
secondly, the removal of the skin by passing the beans under rollers ; thirdly, 
the picking out of' the bad berries, done by women and children; fourthly, 
the distribution of the different sizes by means of sieves ; fifthly, the process 
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of packing in huge barrels for exportation Tamil women are largely em 
ployed in these establishments and present a neat healthy and happy 
appearance We found the new Museum in the midst of the Cinnamon 
gardens well worth a visit Besides the natural and manufactured products 
of the island there are here several interesting archeological remains brought 
from the ruined cities and pn particular a magnificent stone lion The 
drive round the lake is lovefy and several miles in extent but the moist 
heat was like a perpetual Turkish bath 

The distance from Colombo inland to Kandy is seventy five miles and 
the railway winds its way among the mountains through scenery combining 
Alpine grandeur with tropical luxuriance A huge isolated hill called the 
Bible Rock from its resemblance to a Bible open upon a cushion stands 
out conspicuously in the distance on the right The line winds and curves 
round Beetling cliffs ^and overhanging precipices draped with luxuriant 
creepers Coolies te labourers (chiefly Tamils) are conveyed in gangs of not 
less than six at reduced rates upon the certificate from their importer or 
estate manager and children under four fed in height are charged half fare 
The journey occupies four hours and a half A branch line leads to Gam 
pola which is the station for Newera Elba Gampola the last of the native 
capitals was fifty years ago the cradle and is still the gateway of the 
great coffee plantations Though the plant had before been brought to 
Ceylon the Portuguese and Dutch did little or nothing for its cultivation 
and it was not until 1825 that by the removal of the heavy duty the plant 
rose to importance among the products of the island Now all round 
Gampola for miles the hills are covered with coffee plantations The leaves 

are bright and smooth like the laurel but darker the flowers are white 
and of sweet odour 'the berries are crimson like cherries It is calculated 
that two hundred thousand natives (chiefly Tamils) are employed on the 
plantations which cover over one hundred thousand acres 

A coach runs daily from Gampola winding up the mountains through 
Pussilawa valley of flowers to Ramboddie in four hours and the views 
are- majestic and charming In the magnificent glen of Ramboddie we 
reach a barrier of mountains seemingly impassable Waterfalls on every hand 
come tumbling over precipices and roaring through deep raunes mantled 
with palms and orchids yellow gamboge trees and white flowered daturas 
f rom this point the road climbs the mountain gorge in terraces cut in many 
places out of the rock through a wild forest to the height of six thousand 
feet and from the summit of the pass a view of Newera Ellta is ob- 
tained At this height the coffee plantations giie place to those of tea 
htelj introduced and found to grow well at this altitude Several acres 
of forest have been cleared for tea plantations From this point you 
rnpiUl> descend into the far famed valley of Newera Ola and taking up 
your quarters at one of the homely and comfortable lodging houses after 
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the heat of Colombo and the railway, you now feel cold enough to be 
glad of a fire. 

Newera Ellia, the Buxton of Ceylon, its great sanatorium, whither the 
jaded European, overdone with the heat of Galle or Colombo, resorts for 
refreshment and rest, is a wide-spreading valley ^green and grassy, watered 
by crystal streams, high up among the mountains at the foot of Pedro-talla- 
galla, the highest mountain in Ceylon. Here one seems to get into , England 
again; English-looking cottages, with gardens full of Englfsh flowers, fruit'trees, 
and vegetables ; oaks and firs, green fields and hedges, robins ^ind -black- 
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birds, bracing breezes' arid* crisp, frosty nights. The temperature ^ranges from 
36° to 8i°, and its average at noon is only 62- 'in the shade. “fhfc roads 
are good, the walks varied, and ’the mountains qn every side invite to a 
.sturdy climb. ’ _ _ • ** * - 

A well-kept bridle-path cut through _ the* forest in zigzags leads to 
the. summit of Pedro-talla-galla, which is eight thousand three hundred 
and - forty, feet above the sea, ;or’ nine ‘hundred -and forty feet higher 
than Adam’s Peak. Here one .soon, gets into the lonely jungle, jwhere 
in the ? early morning nature teems with life and motion, and the air is 
melodious with the voice of birds. We started at* 6 a.m.” and reached the 



top of the mountain in two "hours and a half At the height of about 
seven thousand five hundred feet we came upon a large antlered elk 
quietly grazing he gave a deep bark and scampered off The Ceylon 
elk is a large animal four feet high of a dark brown colour rough mane 
heavy antlers and bod) five feet long Almost to the summit there is 



brushwood and the rhododendrons 
were in full bloom The morning ¥ . 

was bcautifull) fine, add the prospect ,\V 

was* most extensive and delightful ( J 
The sea was visible in the distance j ! 
towards the west and south Adams }* * j * ~ 

Peak to the west the hills of Kind) ' ** ‘ 

to tlu. north and those of Badulla , 

to the cast I rom New era Lilia to Badultt the road descends three 
thousand feet in fort) miles md commands splendid views No scene in 
nature can be more peaceful and lovcl) than the v allc) of the 1 ai u a 
Ov i At 1 lh the river forces its way through a wild ravine in a series oi 
falls There arc no tales properly shaking in Ceylon but from these 
mountain rvnies one sees what look like lakes, the immense t inks re ic< 







of a former civilisation, formed by means or ‘artificial clams drawn across 
valleys shut in by hills, and making sheets of water six, eight, or ten miles 
long, by two or three wide. ' .The embankments are from sixty to seventy 

• feet high, and two hundred feet broad at the base ; they consist of earthwork, 
Taced in.some cases with stone. The design of these immense reservoirs was 
to supply water for* the • paddy ^ lands in the districts lying .north of the 

-mountains. Every" village northwards was provided with a tank, and capMs 
conveyed the water to. the fields. They date from the seventh century 
downwards. 

Descending from Pedro-talla-jjalla, I came upon the track of a wild 
elephant.* The jungle was freshly trodden down, soil disturbed, -‘and trees 
uprooted. It • is an Eastern saying that the last word can never .be 
..said about an elephant. When the British first came elephants were 
''numerous, but now they are rare. Very few Ceylon elephants have tusks 
They are smaller than the African ; twice the circumference of. the foot 

• gives the animal’s Wight? which is usually eight or nine feet. They* are 
« v^aid to. live seventy years, and it is a trite saying, “ A dead elephant 

is never seen.”_ The 'elephant has marvellous facility in ascending and 
descending mountains, J:he joints of the hind legs bending inwards, and 
enabling them to kneel Tike a man, and in this posture to slide *dowiy 
the fore legs being kepf straight out. At the approach of the white 
| *man they retire : they possess defective sight, but powerful scent. *A ‘ 
story is told of a wild elephant at Goa which had* got loose in the 
fnarket-place, and was destroying all before ifbut recognising in the crowd 
the child of a woman who had been in the habit of feeding him when 
passing her shop, he took it up in his trunk and carried it safely home 
Elephants have been exported from Ceylon to* India ever since the First 
Punic War, Of late their numbers ‘'have been’ considerably reduced They 
.cannot lift the head above the level of the shoulder, and they show 
j timidity and sh) ness at the sight of man. They .like the mountains and , 

I the’ shady thickets. They go in herds, jind a ‘solitary elephant is usually J 
[ a thief. ^ 

j" * The ‘famous Adam’s Peak may be ascended either from' "New era Ellia 

i P r the Maskeliya side, where the climb is "comparatively easy, or from 
Ratnapura, on the south side, which is reached by coach from Colombo. 
The rocky cone which forms its summit is climbed with the help of .chains 
*v fastened in the rock. A fearful ladder, forty feet high, lands us on the top, ' 

i where is a small temple, and beneath a sheltered space beside is the Sri j 

% P<xdci, or footprint, a natural indentation in the rock, artificially made to 

| assume the shape of a man’s left -.foot, five feet long by two and a half 

j broad. The Brahmans call it the footstep of Siva, the Buddhists that of j 
i Buddha, the Chinese that of Fo, t'e. Buddha, and afterwards the Mohrtm- j 
] medans called it the footprint of Adam.* Adam, it was fabled, when driven 
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from Pand.se took refuge m Ceylon and spent years of exile t on tins moun 
tain before his re union with Eve on Mount Arafath near 0 f 

the name Adams Peak Between Adams Peak and the =oa quantm ^ 
precious stones have been found indeed this is t e regi m eanl 

they are sought— sapphires amethysts topazes rubies P j 

the city of rubies and the sands of the rivers still abound 
small particles of tiny gems Lapidaries use it to po is j 

The cats eye a green translucent quartz is specially pp 
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the Singalesc The precarious occupation or Rem 

earned on at Salfragam The chief polishers and sellers of gem 


The tourist in these mountain districts is almost sure to fin a 

he doe, not want in the form of leeches whose presence I, first U ^ ^ 
b> the chill feeling of the creature hanging lic-mlj on the „f 

and distended The) are about an inch in length and onlj one ogl. 
an inch ,n thickness but the) swell into more than t, vice that u 
The) make tlieir vva) through the finest stocking The) live 


size 




pools but in rank and damp herbage In moving thej plant one extremity 
on the ground and adsance b) semicircular strides You maj often see 
them hanging like tassels round the ankle* of the palanquin btarers and 
dogs and horses are tormented by them Crocodiles too are occasional!) 
^een across ones path in dr) leather, when the tanks are low making 
their wa) in search of water The) are ver) tenacious of life indeed it is 
almost impossible to kill them 



situated little city of about ten thousand inhabitants m a nest of hills itself 
fifteen hundred feet abo\e the sea and the thickl) wooded hills around it 
are full) two thousand feet high At the foot of its main street which slopes 
down a lull is a long artificial lake made in 1S07 b) the then King of 
Kand) and this sheet of water adds much to the loveliness of the scene 
Here for centuries the Kandyan kings lived secure as if in their mountain 
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fastnesses ; but upon the conquest of the pUec by ‘he tSiS. 

a road was constructed through the mountains t ' sends tll0 

still presents wonders of engineering skill and now a radi 5,^ 
trains daily to and from Colombo in a four hours J > dowrn 

is delightful and the scenery charming. From the f °“ r ee " of Buddhism, 
wards, the place has been distinguished as the headquarter ^ _ n 

the Temple of the 
Dalada, the shrine 
of Buddha’s tooth, 
round <which the 
Buddhist hierarchy 
’ gather. .This, with 
the adjoining palace, 
is the most interest- 
ing building in Cey- 
lon. There is an oc- 
tagonal -stone edifice 
of two stories, » 

the upper part ° 

which is an Oriental 

BCDuillST TEllfLC, — ... -. * library, COntaUUO;, 

several valuable Pah manuscripts, and the Buddhist “ 

wood and sumptuously bound. A balcony runs outside, w 

of Kandy were wont in former times to appear before the people, 
witness performances on the green below. sa ;d t0 

The relic of the left ej^tootb of Gautama Buddha, here sa 
be enshrined, has a curious history;. Rescued from his funeral P 
l) C. 543, it was preserved for eight 
centuries at Dantapura in South India, 
and brought to Ceylon \.u 3!°^ ^he 

Malabars afterwards captured it, and 
took it back to India, but the great 
Prakrama recovered it The Portuguese 

missionaries got possession of it in the --- 

sixteenth century, carried it away to Goa, c. lese reduced 

and after refusing a large ransom offered for ,t by the ^ 

it to powder and destroyed it at Goa in the P^cncc of witness^ ^ 
account of this destruction of the tooth is most circuii duced anot lier 

guese records Nevertheless, the Buddhist pries s a s P t ), e Portu- 
tooth, which they affirmed to be the real relic, t ^ t |, e ’ shrine »i* 
guese being a counterfeit, and they eonduemd th^ tr(;Mured with such 
great pomp and ceremonial This is tne r 
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care and reverence It is probably not a human tooth at all being - , 
as those who have seen it affirm, much too large (two inches long) 
ever to have belonged to man When the British got possession of it in 
1815 there was great excitement the relic being regarded as a sort of 
'national palladium They allowed it however, to be restored to its shrine amid 
great festivities The sanctuarj in which it reposes is a small chamber, 
without a ray of light in which the air is stifling, hot and heavy with the 
perfume of flowers, situated in the inmost recesses of the temple The 
frames of the doors of this chamber are inlaid with carved ivor), and on a 
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SACRED BO TREE, ANUftAJkrt RA -MOO V EARS OtD 

massive silver table three feet si\ inches high stands the bell shaped shrine 
jewelled and hung round with chains and consisting of six cases the largest 
five feet high, formed of silver gilt inlaid with rubies the others similarly 
wrought but diminishing in size gradually until on removing the innermost 
one about one foot m height, a golden lotus is disclosed on which reposes 
the sacred relic In front of the silver altar is a table upon which worshippers 
deposit their gifts 

The hills round Rand) command charming views of the city and the 
outljing district Gregory s Drive is a new road that winds up the hill 
above the miniature lake with bungalows looking out on lovelj scenery. 
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and a path through the opposite woods called Lady Hortons Walk leads 
up to a point commanding a panoramic view of the Vale of Dumbera and 
the Knuckles range of hills the river Mahnwdh ganga flow ing rapidly below 
The Pendcnia Botanical garden covering one hundred and fifty acres is about f 
three miles from the town and is rich in all varieties of palms and other 
| tropical plants A fine avenue of indiarubber trees leads to a noble group 
of palms the palmyra the talipat the areca the date palm the cocoa nut and 
so on — a huge Kcw Palm House in the open air with a *river overhung 
with bamboos flowing through The sacred Bo iicc of the Smgalcsc to which 
they as Buddhists attich symbolically the same importance as (Christians do 
to the Cross is found close to every dagoba Buddha himself is said to 
i have made frequent allusions to the growth of this tree as an emblem of 
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the rapid propagation of his faith It differs from the banyan by sending 
down no roots from its branches but its heart shaped leaves are attache 
to the stem by so slender a stalk that they appear to be ever in motion 
| and thus like the leaves of the aspen of which the cross was thought to be 
made whose leaves are said to tremble in recollection of the crucifi^i° n 
those of the Bo tree are supposed by the Buddhists to tremble in remem 
brance of the sacred scene of which they were the witnesses It was "hi e 
reclining under the shade of this tree at Budh Gaya in Magadha or Bi 13 ^ 
that Gautama received Buddhahood The first Bo tree in Ceylon is said 
to have been sent by Asoka king of Magadha a branch from the parent 
tree at Uruwela uc 245 and to have been planted at the old capital 
Anurajapura It is still pointed out as the oldest tree m the world and is 
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said to be the parent-tree from which all other Bo trees in the island have 
been propagated A wall is now’ built round it, and a (light of stone steps 
leads to the sacred enclosure. Pilgrims come to visit it from China, and even 
from Japan The solitary column on the right marks the place where Elala, 
*a Malabar invader, who reigned with justice and moderation, fell (nc. 160) 
It was erected by his rival in admiration of his bravery, and it is still 
regarded with veneration Among the neighbouring ruins is a beautifully 
carved stone of great antiquity, now forming a doorstep, and representing 
the lotus flower in the centre, a procession of wild animals on the outside, 
and in the intermediate circle the hanza , or sacred goose, an object of 
veneration formerly in all parts of India. 

Pollonarua and Antirajapura, the two ancient and long ruined capitals 
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, of Ccjlon, he to the north east and north of Kandy The tourist starts by 
| the road to Trincomalee as far as Mat ale, sixteen miles, near which (three 
j miles off) is a cave temple, called the Alu IVihare, curiously built, amid | 
loose and tumbled masses of rock. The place is specially interesting as the 
j spot where, as the Mahawanso says, the books of Buddhism were first com 
j piled, and its precepts reduced to writing. The statement runs " The wise , 
monks of former dajs handed down the text of the Three Pitakas by word ' 
] of mouth But seeing the destruction of ’men, the monks of this time 1 
■ assembled, and, that the Faith might last, wrote them m books.” Leaving 
1 Matale, wc make our way through NaJande (fourteen miles) to Dambulla 
j (fifteen miles), where is one of the oldest rock temples in Cejlon The rock is 
five .hundred feet high, and is visible from afar The temple is reached by ! 
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hewn steps, and upon climbing these we behold a noble gateway adorned 
with carvings. The building was known as "the cave of the golden rock, 
darkness being the characteristic of the interior of all Buddhist temples. 
Indeed, the word Wihara or Vihara, now denoting any Buddhist temple or^ 
monastery, literally signifies "a residence." In the forest stretching south of 
Dambulia there stands a colossal statue of Buddha carved in a mass of rock. 
It is upwards of fifty feet high, and reminds one of the Daibutz of Japan. 
It would appear that in early times this statue was roofed over. It is 
called the Aukana Wihara 

The road leads on through jungle by the great tank of Topare to 
Poi lonarua, or Pulastipura, W’here are the ruins of a city built by the famous 
King Prahrama Bahu, which continued to be the capital of the Kandyan 
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monarchs till the Fourteenth century. The remains are extensive ^od 
interesting, displaying beauty of design and excellence of execution. 1 
forest abounds with them, but perhaps the most striking is the Jayatawana 
rama, a huge Buddhist temple, containing, between two octagonal towers 
forming tbe main entrance, a ^statue of Buddha, fifty feet high, forme 
of brick covered with polished^rZ/KMaM or cement. The. side view gives a 
good idea of the elaborate carving and extensive range of this building 

Another still more .curious* building’ at Pulastipura is the Gal-wihara, a 
rock temple, -which has in front’ four richly chrved columns, a raised altar, 
with a statue of Buddha seated, a statue of Buddha standing, and a 
of the same famous saint reclining— forty five feet in length— the attitude o 
Jus attaining Nirvana 
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North of Matale about sixty mile* is another and still more ancient 
ruined city called Am.p\j\ii'K\. According to the narrative of the Malta* 
wan so this city was founded four hundred jears lit. When King Asoka 
sent his son Mahinda to introduce Buddhism to Cejlon, the reigning 
monarch was Tissa (250-230 uc) who received him with fat our and 
espoused the new religion. 1 le built the famous temple called the 1 hupa- 
rama Dagoba, of bell-shaped outline, the most elegant in Ceylon, which 
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still rises sixty-three feet .frtfn}* the ground, and stands on a platform fifty 
yards square, with three rows -of monolith “pillars twenty six feet high, one 
hundred and fifty in all He erected it as a sjirine for the right collar- 
bone of Buddha The pillars are supposed to represent and answer to the 
stone rail surrounding the topes in Induu ‘They w’ere probably. connected with 
each other by beams of -wood and fram'es of canvas covered with paintings. 
Paintings, as distinct from sculptures, are characteristic of Cejlon temples. 

A precipitous rocky hill, a thousand feet high, eight miles to the east, 
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connected with the city by a long street, was chosen as an appropriate rite 
for another huge temple 'of brick, under which was deposited another enc 
of Buddha— a hair which grew on a mole between his eyebrows. Ke 0 E 
this hill, the hill of Mihintale, a visitor to it thus writes: “ It was 01 no , 
hill, the three peaks of which, each now surmounted by a dagoba, 
so striking an object from the central trunk road which runs along I 
side, that the famous missionary Mahinda spent most of his a e y 
Here, on the precipitous western side of the hill, under a large ma 
granite rock, at a spot which, completely shut out from the wor , a or • 
magnificent view of the plains below, he had his study hollowed » * 
steps cut in the rock over which alone it could be reached. The gr 
effectually protects the cave from the heat of the sun, in whose warm 0 
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the valley below lies basking; not a sound reaches it rom y F' r .{ that 
a far-reaching forest, then full of busy homesteads ; there is on > * ^ ^ 

hum of insects which never ceases, and the rustling of t ie ca ^ forget 

trees which cling to the sides of the precipice. I sha no ta s0 

the day when I first entered that lonely,, cool, and quie • t j, c 
simple and jet so beautiful, where more than two thousan > 4 * an> 

great teacher of Cevlon had sat and thought and worked tiroug j,j s 

of his peaceful and useful life. On that hill he aftcnvarc s < ' * enCC 

ashes still rest under the dagoba, which is the principal object o 1 ,,, 

and care of the. few monks who still reside in the Mahintac n ' wa j| c j 
The square of the entire city of Anurajapura, including tan -s. 


The square of the. entire city of Anurajapura, 

1 r*<Uhum, by T. W. Khyt D**i !«• Soctrty (>t PromoHnc Ckri.n 
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in about b c. 48, by Queen Anula, and each side is said to have been sixteen 
miles long. The entire distance from Anurajapura to Colombo by way of 
Kandy is one hundred and sixty miles. 

Conjectures have been eagerly made concerning traces of Christianity 
in Ceylon in the early centuries ; but if in those days there were any 
Christians in Ceylon, they must have been sojourners only from among the 
Syrian Christians on the torotnandcl coast. "Its light appears,” says Sir 
J. E. Tcnnent, to have been transiently kindled, and to have speedily 
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j become extinguished.” Cosmas, \ d 535, speaks of Christians_Jiere, with 
) a priest and deacon ordained in Persia These were probably Nestorians. 
• The two ' Mohammedan travellers of the ninth century, whose narratives 

have been translated, are silent as to the existence of any form of 

Christianity, and Marco Polo, a.i> 1290, declares that the inhabitants 
were idolaters. ,/The Portuguese in the sixteenth century brought with 

them Romanism, and Xavier was invited in 1544 to come to Jaffna, but 

though many were baptized, he has recorded his disappointment at the 
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inward unsoundness of* all he had outwardly achieved Many natives, both 
in the north and in the. sbuth, became Roman Catholics ; but, in the charges 
officially brought against, the 'Jesuits, it was alleged to be doubtful whether 
by affecting idolatry, and tolerating it amongst their proselytes, t ey a t 
not themselves* become converts to Hinduism rather than made Hindus 
converts to Christianity. They assumed the character of Brahmins o a 
superior caste, and even composed a pretended Veda They conducted images 
of the Virgin in triumphal procession, imitated from the orgies of Juggernau 

Among their most distinguished 
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preachers has been Joseph Vaz 
(died at Kandy, 1711), who added 
to the Church thirty thousand 
converts from the heathen. e 
Dutch on their coming estab- 
lished the Reformed Church ot 
Holland as the religion of the 
colony, and the first Presbyterian 
clergyman began his mimstra- 
tionfin 1642. In 1658* they 
issued a proclamation forbidding 
the presence of Roman Catho ic 
priests ; and finding this to ai , 
they issued another forbidding 
them to administer baptism. 
They pulled down and brok 
the Romanist images, and ” 
Jaffna took possession of tne 
churches. But, in spite or ai 
this severity, Romanism kept * 
ground, and the Dutch mission- 
aries did not succeed Notwi ‘ 
standing the thousands of binga 
lesc once enrolled as converts, 
the discipline of the Dutch i' e -’ 
byterians is now almost extm 


« - byterians is now a 

among the natives Baptism with registration was, in fact^ regari e< a ^ 
government qualification, a badge of cjyil rights, and submitted to as s 
Children were brought in crowds, and the ceremony was performet^^ 
arranging the min rows and sprinkling their faces with water as tne 
trator walked along. Cases arc on record where the parent, living *”!^ s j cfCl i 
Colombo, borrowed an infant in the town, and had it baptized am 
in the name of the child who was at home Since the British ru . R a 
this coercive policy has ceased, and the Gospel has been preac ic 
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Christian spirit In 1S16 Ceylon ttas made an archdeaconry under the 
see of Calcutta It was made a bishopric nt /S4.5 Protestant missions 
set on foot b> the American board in 1SI6, .hate been uninterruptedly 
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efficient Upwards of six hundred students have been under instruction 
from time to time in the American seminar) at Batticotta , and of these 
more than half have openly professed Christianity and all ha\e been more 
or less imbued with its spirit The majority are filling situations of credit 
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and responsibility in the island The Westeyans also have been and are 
still extensively at work with churches colleges and schools in North and 
South Ceylon and the Baptists have useful missions at Ratnapura at 
the foot of Adams Peak and among the pilgrims thither at Colombo ^ I 
and at Kandy Lastly the Church Missionary Society has been successful 
in several stations though of late years unfortunate hindrances have sprung 
up through Ritualistic tendencies and claims of the newly appointed bishop 
Out of the taxes levied upon the native population the sum of twelve 
thousand pounds is annually paid by the government in support of this 
episcopate and other religious establishments in the island The Kandy 
Collegiate School educates a large number of b oys and >oung men Never 
theless Brahmanism has still a strong hold upon the Tamils of the north 
and Buddhism with its flower offering and devil worship is still vigorous ^ 
among the Singalese Books too in favour of Buddhism with extracts from 
English writers who extol its early literature arc published and circulated 
Evangelical Christianity is however gaining ground and the present census 
will probably show the number of Protestants to be upwards of seventy 
thousand A scheme of disendow ment is proposed to take effect in fv<- 
years 
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Pi\Lov is linked on to India not only by 
■ a natural, isthmus or chain of alternate 
islands and sandbanks, and politically by a 
government under the 'same crown of Britain, 
but by a continual transfer of population to. v 
and from the mainland The Tamils, who are 
the chief work people on the coffee plantations 
of ‘Ceylon, come from the Madras Presidency, 
and they do not generally ^settle permanently | 
inuhe island There is a continual stream of j, 
comers and goers, dnd there are six ports on 
the western coast of Cejlon, to and froth which. - 
vessels run fo the Coromandel Coast, as The 
eastern side v of Southern India is called. 

Of these six ports the chief are Pesalai and 
Vankalai in the north, and Colombo oh the 
west. In 1 874,* Tor example, there arrived in 
twenty-five thousand 'of these Indian coolies, 
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md jhc departures numbered ninety thou md *A jjn it exodus jiUvijs , 

the g\thenng of the crop in thc.ste uner m ninth K cro std from Lo]0 ™ 
to luticonn (one hundred mid fift) nnlesj there were ibout five ninc 
limits men, nomen ind children on boird returning to tlunr mti>e 
Mm> of them crowded the deck ill night, and m spite of much rou„ 
i\ess from -tin sulors md boitmcn seemed patient md h„ it icir t ■ - 
1 he noise md jabbering is the boils conveying them from shore 
'round the ste inter w is imusmg md ilmost deafening there »■* ccr 
no hek of talk,* no ticiturnity imong them After i cilni stir i? »t 
we found our \csscl anchored off the (lit smd> coist of Imln a 
miles from shore "I he stenner could not be brought neircr on i 
of the shillows md though thesci wis cilm the billows of i heivy * 
clnsed tich other over the sindbmks with i long 1 trj sweep tow in 5 
Imd A fleet of hen) nimc siil boils cime out to file the 1 >USU,J ’. 
ishore md mu fourtoired bolt ifter pissing Hire I slmd we reic ec 
hmhngsti.,e of 1 uticonn m in hour 1 uticorm wis once celebntcd n r 
peirl fisher) ind is now i town rising in importince is the terminus o ^ 
South Indnn Uailwi) It is the nmn port of the District of Tmnevtiiy 
district which together with the Nitive Stite of Immcort 0 f 

southern pirt of Indn Cipe Comorin itself is within the °* 1,u a ^ 
'Irivincorc but Tinnevclly occupies two thirds of the brcidth of 1 1 

insuli These two provinces ire sepirited b) the range of Western ^ 
which run north ind south along the western coist rising to tie « 
of stvtn thousand feet .and are the highest mountains to be me 
till we come to the IlfinMiyis Tinncvell) is about the sue o 
shire md has a population of i million md i half North wir * ^ 

country is well cultivited and .of a green fertile aspect jndd) m * ^ 
tending for miles on cither side the railway but southwards there stre ^ 
a east sandy plain of a fiery red colour dotted o\er by groves o ^ 
majestic Palmyra palms While all around is parched and arid t us ^ 

strikes its roots forty feet below the surface gathers up the mots ur ^ 

did), gives forth quantities of sap called toddy which is collectei in f 
eartlien vessels attached to the tree and is largely manufactured m o o ^ 
The Shanar labourer climbs thirty or forty trees seventy feet ug ^ 
i every day to collect the sap The Hindus call the Palmyra tic ^ 
j life, and dedicate it to Ganesh It gives three quarts of tod y 
I its wood is hard and durable and its leaves thatch the native houses^ ^ 

1 woven into mats and baskets or smoothed by pressure i they < ’ er ' as 
books and parchments In a word the Palmyra palm m South n ^ 

well as in the north east of Ceylon supplies shelter furniture oo ^ 

oil and fuel for the people with forage for their cattle an utens 
their farms * , 

It is an interesting fact that Tinnevelly and Travancore more 






other part of India, have been brought under the influence of Christianity, 
and this from the earliest times. The Christians of St. Thomas, as they 
are called, early in the third century, it ms supposed, occupied portioas of 
the Coromandel Coast on the east, and of the Malabar Coast on the west. 
Indeed, the Syrian Churches here claim to have sprung from the preaching 
of the Apostle •Thbflias himself ; however this may be, a Syriac ms. of 
the Bible, brought from this district, now at Cambridge, is said to date from 
the eighth century. And in modern times Christian missions have been 
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j more successful here than ^anywhere else in India. Tra van core, unlike 

j Tinnevclly, is a mountainous country full of diversified scenery. In its 
northern part, the Malay alam lanrnmge is spoken. The view from the Beak 
o f Agasty a. seven thousand feet high, which is usually ascended from 
; Trivandenim, is said to be the finest in Southern India. As on the_ eas t 
the P almyra , so o n, the we st of these mountains the CogoaJlUt— palm 
t flourishes. Here there is quite a nest of missions. The population of 
Travancore numbers upwards of two millions, of whom one-fifth is Christian. 
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material condition." n/Tra van core is perhaps one of the best governed and 
most enlightened natne states in India. North of it, on the west coast, 
is Cochin, near to which is the old ‘Hebrew colony known as “the 
Black Jew's of Malabar." Their religious knowledge is much narrower than 
that of the “White Jews," who have been settled tltere since the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The Black Jews are supposed to have come thither upon 
the conquest of the Ten Tribes, and perhaps through Afghanistan. 

Taking the train which runs through Maniachi Junction, branch line 
brought us in three hours to Tinnevelly. The railway terminus here is 
half-way between the town of Tinnevelly and the celebrated settlement of 
Palimcotta The River Tambiravarni (“ the copper-coloured river ") rising 
in the Ghauts, near the famous- Falls of Papanasum, waters the plain and 




gives it a mOst fertile aspect The country is covered with cotton and 
rice fields Tinnevelly, the native city', with its Temple of Siva, lies to the 
wrest, and Palimcotta, fifty -seven miles from Cape Comorin, the English 
station, to the east Nothing can be more strange and pleasant to the 
eje of a Christian than to. see the spire of a Christian church, with the 
surroundings of a missionary compound, rising amid the emblems of decay- 
ing heathendom in that far-off land Hearing the church bell on the quiet 
Sunday morning, and seeing the schools and the people winding their way 
to worship, one might almost fancy oneself in some neat English village, 
were it not for the dark faces of the villagers and the strange tower 
of an old heathen temple looming above the trees The mission here 
was begun by the Danish missionaries m 1771, and Schwartz himself 
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visited Pahmcotta twice Ihc Christians of the district now constitute 
one-fifth of the population but the) arc for the most part from among 
the lowest castes, te the Shanars the caste of Pahnjra climbers I"° 
veteran missionaries arc at present at the head of Christian effort in the chs 
tnct name!} Bishop Sargent at Pahmcotta and Bishop Ca!duell at Etlc} 
engood) thirt) mtles south east Large numbers of natives are putting 
themselves under Christian instruction in the hope of protection from oppres 
ston for there is much oppression in every Indian village and by connec 
tion with a strong English mission there is hope that the) mi) get their 
wrongs redressed Man) more have joined the Christians in their gratitude 
-for .relief given in time of famine But whatever the motive they hear the 
Gospel message and are instructed in Christian truth they become intelligent 
.progressive promtstng 

The cleverness and intelligence of the natives when well educated is 
manifest from the following cvamples which Bishop Sargent gave us He 
had at table one day^a young native who had passed the Indian Civil 
Service examination— a gigantic labour and achievement for any man but 
especially for a Hindu — and who had thoroughly mastered not onl) the 
English language but our English literature also To test lus memory and 
his knowledge each one at table mtoted some familiar lines from an English 
poet and thereupon ^the young Tamil not onl) recited each quotation 
but named the work it was from gave the connection and the authors 
name ^ Your quotation he began was so and so from such a play °l 
Shakespeare and this is the connection and so on to each one round the 
table Again a native missionar) was once asked when preaching H° w 
do you explain the differences among )ou ? Here are Church Missionar} 
and Propagation Society missionaries Baptist missionaries Presbjtenan am* 
London Society missionaries How are we to tell which is right ? The 
native preacher replied There was once a dispute among the fingers o 
the hand which should have the pre eminence The thumb said I oug t 
to have the preeminence for it is plain you can none of )Ou do anphrm 
without me ‘Ah said the Jit si finger ‘what is more important than 
pointing out the way ? This is my office I ought to have the pre eminence 
1 sa d the second finger rest m) claim on mathematical principles When 
you hold the hand upright which finger is the tallest ? I am therefore 
ought to have the preeminence No said the i/ttrd finger for thousp 
it is something to point out the way and mathematics too are strong there 
is one thing stronger and that / is love And when )Ou v put the S)mbo! o 
love upon the hand it is the third finger that you choose therefore the 
supremacy is mine Hear me too said the little finger true indeed l 
small and }ou are large mathemat cs are strong and love is stronger ut 
there is one thing higher than all and that is worship and when } ou 
approach the god I am the finger that you choose to present nearest m 
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life and strength from n common source and all working harmoniously under 
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the guidance of a common Will, become mighty for the accomplishment o 
Christ's work in the world". JThese two examples show how the Hindu 
may be.come fully competent both for the Indian Civil Service and 
missionary work in India. , • 

•The whole of that part of Southern India that lies between the g 
•and the sixteenth parallels of latitude used to be called the Carmmc Jt 
Black Country, and is peopled by the Dravidian race. The Dravidians 
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not the aborigines of the country ; they were, like the, Aryans o ^ ^ ntra j 
early immigrants who came in successive waves from* some part ° |fWU j n 
Asia, and si tried chiefly in' the southern portion of the-great P , tlicir 

They are quite distinct from the Arjans; their skin is dar 'cr, . 

language different. They form one fifth of the whole population ^ morP 

They are active, hard-working, docile and enduring. 1 • ,j.j , 

sober, self-den jing, and less brutish in their habits than litiropeans ^ 
show greater respect for animal life, they Jiavc more natura co 
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manner, and, as servants, attach themselves to those who treat them 
with far greater affection than English servants. The Dravidian tongue 
embraces four groups of languages, Tamil, Tclugu, Canarese, and Majaynlam. 
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' The railway from Tinnevelly runs north, about a hundred'mfles through 
I a flat productive country, m about ‘seven hours, to, Madura, the ancient 
capital of the large district which bears that name. Madura was. for cen- 
, tunes before the Mohammedan conquest the metropolis of South Indian 
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learning and rdi a ion and the ruins of the palace together with the immense 
Temple of Siva covering twenty acres are standing memorials of its early 
greatness Here we come face to face with the masterpieces of Dravidian 
architecture for which the Madras Presidency is famous and which in 
their number their vastness and the elaborateness of their workmanship 
astonish and almost bewilder the Christian tourist The Dravtdians of 
Southern India offered their labour to their gods Their temples are 

divided into the following 

parts — 

i The Vimana or Adytum 
square and surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof overlaid With 
gold Here in a dark cubica 
cell the altar and idol are 
immured and a lamp is kept 
burning dimly night and day 

ii Around the Vimana and 
leading up to it usually from t e 
four points of the compass are 
the Mantapas huge stone por 
ches richly carved 

in The Gopuras or gate 
pyramids the most obvious 
features from the outside to" er 
ing two hundred feet hig 
and elaborately carved with 
congeries of most grotesque 
figures in stone T he) a j’ e 
raised tier upon tier in dinunis i 
mg stones of which there are 
from ten to fourteen and they 
terminate in an oblong dome, 
top 

iv The pillared halls or 
Choultries commonl) from ten 
to twenty feet high with a thousand stone pillars elaborately carved rom 
base to capital and shaped into divers figures and supporting a flat stone roo^ 
a Sacred Tanks surrounded with corridors and with flights ol step 
descending into the water . 

All these gathered round and leadtng to a common centre m t ie 
adytum form together the monster wide spreading temple of South nt 1 
called the 1 agod v ' 

The Pagoda of Madura has nine towers or gopuras one of which " c 
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ascended by a narrow staircase leading from story to story to the highest, 
each small chamber wjth pigeon-holes in its walls, opening north and south , 
but the peeps thus gamed, being very limited, hardly repaid the fatigue of 
the climb This temple dates from the third century n e , it was destroyed 
m \u 1324, and restored in the seventeenth century It is kept m good 
repair, and many masons were* still at work upon it It is dedicated partly 
to Minakshi the fish eyed goddess and partly to Siva 

Passing through the gopuras and along corridors used as bazaars, wc # 
came to the dark fiat roofed choultry, or hall of a thousand p illars. eadl42illai 
being of stone, some of black granite, all carved more or less elaborately, and 
re presenti ng male-aruL-femalo-cieitiea-dancmg One of the figures is said to 
represent the devil, and boys are allowed to spit in his f^ce Oji£_pJhar is 

su bdivided into twenty fou r smaller ones. A corridor built by Tiruinala, 

1 three hundred and thirty feet long, by one hundred and five in width, with 
stone figures of Yah, a strange monster, the lion of the south, on either 
side, leads on to the sacred tank — about fifty yards square, and full of 
dark green water — in which some Brahmans were bathing The corridors 
around this tank are covered internally with fresco paintings, some astro 
norm cal, others of a gross character There are three different statues of 
the bull sacred to Siva as the shrine is approached Admission to the 
shrine itself is prohibited, and as you look up the aisle within, all is darkness 
and stillness save in the distance the glimmer of the lamp before the idol 
i The favourite idols are plastered with oil and red ochre , and there is a 
j general greasiness about the precincts by no means fragrant or cleanly 1 
Oqtstde the great pagoda, in the street stands the car in which the idol 
is taken round the city in pomp on festive occasions Grandeur and I 
abomination, massiveness and uncleanness are in this temple strangely | 
combined 

Another celebrated building in Madura now in great part ruined, is the 
P*?Ji irr fi SSjaunate one af-.ihe nf thr nn 1,Tr ^ fli< ~ hiifk f 

by him _ The hall is a quadrangle, two hundred and fifty by one 1 

hundred and fifty feet and with an elaborate corridor, and onejiundred and | 
twenty eight massive granite pill irs ornamented with stucco, made from 
chunam , or shell lime, which is a characteristic of the Madras Presidency The 
British Government is now restoring it, and using it for legislative purposes 

On the other side 6f the town there is a lovely drive leading to a large 
Sacred tank, the Teppu-kulam, with an island and temple in the centre The 
road is arched over and shaded with banyan trees and a very fine specimen 
of this tree is to be seen in the garden of the Collector V "1 he Coi.t.ncr or in 
India is, of course the Civil Ser vant a prmre m- hi s. w a \ r who represents 
government in the District Under the Collector in a Zillah District there are 
usually four Assistant Collectors and on a level with him one District Judge 
■ with two Assistant judges one Superintendent of Police with an assistant and 
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one Medic'll Officer ^ I lie Col 
lector nnd his 1 nglish staff 
hardly c\cr know the \crnacu 
hr b\ -the-nativ es they are r e 

gi rded with nucXnot affection . . 

and too often Mint of considention Homs from want of intimacy A 'i J1 
District is in extent somewhat like an English county and usually contains 
an area of two or three thousand square miles and a population of one or 
two millions The Collector is separated by an impassable gulf from e 

people of the country says Sir J 13 I’hear and he adds to the eye 
of a native the English official is an incomprehensible being iniccessi c 
selfish overbearing irresistible This statement is made with reference^ to 
the Bengal Presidency and it applies in its full force to that of Ma ras 
The Collector is paid from the taxes two or three thousand pounds sterling 
•a year and retires with an annual pension 4 of a thousand pounds 

At Madura the American Board has a very effici ent miss ion witl \alua C 
schools It was foun ded in iS.,4 since which time it has covered the entire 
province wjth a network of stations It includes one hundred and thirty 
eight congregations a hundred native missionaries and a hundred native 


teachers The institution of boarding schools peculiar to missions : 


1 Southern 


India was introduced by the American Board and there are in the Ma ura 
province one hundred and eighteen schools and training colleges ♦* 

In India even in the coolest season if you .want coolness you must rise 
early It was New Year s morning and the bright stars of the Southern 
Cross were still shining when we drove in the missionary o conveyance to 
the railway station and took the early train one hundred miles northwards 
for Trichinopoly a city often taken and retaken in the wars between t e 
French and English in the last century The sun rose in a clear sky at 6 30 
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and hills sweeping up from^ the plain were kindled- by, his beams. The 
peasants were already at work like.- dark skeletons upon the land, employed 
chiefly in lifting water from • wells and tanks by means of long bamboo 
levers, and pouring it into trenches cut through the rice-fields. Long before 
we arrived the famous rock of Triciiinopqlv was in view before us, and- we 
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Here there presents itself a clear a'ncf extensive _vicw in every direction over 
the wide-spreading plain, northwards overxSeringham, east to Tanjore soot 
and west over the town, where the streets wqre all alive with a 0 
medan procession and 'the beating of* arums. Outside the town 0 
south-west lay the military cantonments, where about five thousand tro p 
are kept; and to the west are. the chapels', monasteries and nunneries ot _ 
Roman Catholics. Almost all' the -T-amil^ervants-are said to be K°™ n « 

» The Lutherans too have missions here, called the Leipzig Mission, an 
new'.Lutheran church is a conspicuous objept. They recognise the aws 
caste 'among their converts Immediately*, jit the foot of the roc- i 
'•chapel in which the well-known missionary, 'C. F. Schwartz, preached 
old pulpit from which he so often proclaimed the message of Lhnst to 
natives i,s still there. His influence with the native population vtaa 
sistible. *ln thqir transactions with the English they would treat on y 
him He was born ‘in Germany, on the 26th of October, 1726, an . . 

* 'fanjore, on the 14th of Eebruary, 1789, " revered, as the ta e 1 ^ 
ch’urch there, says, “ by Christian, Mohammedan, mid Hindu alike. 

‘three -thousand converts tp ^Christianity behind him, in Tanjore a onp t -. 
remains 'or’anotlier famous -Indian-missionary, Bishop Heber, he iere ^ 
.John’s jChurch. He died suddenly at Trichinopoly, in 1826, -w en a ^ 
cold bath£ r ~m‘ the forty-third year of his age. I 4 to * the 

\ threp mile's* drive northwards from Trichinopoly brings* >ou . ^ 
' (famous Dravidian temples of SlrinOjiam, the largest in all India. er ^ 
is a river-island formed by the K&veri, which, rising far a\\a> m 
Hills, about .five miles above Trjchinopoly -divides into two brancie . ^ 

Great , Pagoda in, the island thus formed is seven miles in circum eren* ^ 
.includes many bazaars and Streets’ of Brahmans’ houses, so that it is m ^ 
*a walled* towri* than a 'temple. The sight of the fourteen magni cei ^ 
towers' or gopuras' from the outside is ..very impressive Eaci i- ^ 
►'•^monoliths of granite on either side, the portico about forty eet carv j n g 

above “ tjie . majestic gateways ,wre pyramids of elaborate . stone a 

towering up * to the height of *t,wo hundred feet. You drive t 1 ' at 
succession of these gopuras, and alighting, } ou enter on 00 ‘ • rtc j 

| choultry or pillared hall whose ‘flat stone roof, fifteen feet h‘8 1 ' ,s SU ^, j nt0 
by one thousand columns, each a single block of granite,' and a C{ir * an j 
grotesque figures k of men and horses, men mounted upon rearing 1or ^ 

spearing tigers, and the lik^ Bejond is the central shrine, dark an ^ 

nut surmounted by a golden dome. Near to this four sacre c cp in ^ 

I stabled) and a staircase leads up to^thkJlat stone roof which covers * 

acres The highest ‘gopura V as ascended by the Prince of u a es <* . ^ 

I tout' through India in 1875, and. he left a gift of five hundred rupee ^ 

1 temple The contrast between the vastness, 'majesty and fif a J l S cl * r s arH i 
1 temple. precincts, embodying the ‘skill and toil of thousands of laD0 
1 - 1« 
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lapidaries for )ears, and the hideous, dirty, greasy, little idol before the 
dimly burning 1 lamp in the centre, is most strange and striking The most 
laborious and elaborate architecture in the world has been 'raised in honour of 
the most hideous idols, and for the most degraded idolatry. 

| A mile from the walls of this wide spreading temple is another, smaller 
but older, namelj, the Jambuheswar Pagoda, which is in decay, but is a \ery 
\ compact specimen of Dravidian architecture As the large temple of Seringham 
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is dedicated to \bshnu this is raised to Siva, and its name denotes him as 
“Lord of the rose apple,” or "Lord of India' 

Looking westward from Trichinopolj, one sees the noble range of the 
Nilgin lulls, a group of granite mountains shaped like a triangle, and about 
forty miles in length Owing to their great elevation (seven thousand feet), 
they have a delightful climate and are much resorted to The principal 
stations are, Coonoor, Wellington and Utakamund A branch line of railway 
runs from Coimbatore, near the gap m the mountains of the same name, north- 
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wards to Mettapollium and thus this health} and delightful resort is brought 
within a sixteen hours journey of Madras itself Utakamund is the summer 
seat of the Madras Government The hills covered with dark soil and grass 
possess a vegetation of the temperate zone with a mean temperature of 58° 
Here live the tribe of Tudas nu mbering' about two thousand, a handsome race, 

Coimbatore is the 


Pagoda of Perur not of ver> ancient date but containing interesting details o 
architecture and elaborate compound pillars but the subjects of the caning 
show that degradation which is justlj described as the fatal characteristic 
of art m India The excursion to the Anamalai (elephant) lulls is health} 
and exhilarating There are now extensive coffee plantations on the slopes 
of the Nilgiri lulls In the Nilgirts a small but singular tribe of people is 
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met with, called Tup\s. They are a handsome race, tall and athletic, with 
Roman noses, beautiful teeth, and large full expressive c)es They never 
wear any head covering, but let the hair grow six or seven inches, so that 
it forms a thick bushy mass of curls all round. They are honest, brave, 
inoffensive, and live as herdmen, but arc somewhat indolent. Polyandry pre- 
vails among them, the brothers of a family having often only one wife 
among them. Their language is peculiar, but Dravidian As has been 
i already said, they have no idols; but they have a temple dedicated to i 
! truth. They regard the Brahmans with contempt. They are considered to 
t be the aborigines of these hills. They only number a few hundred, and 
are gradually decreasing. The Badaga tribe is more numerous and more 
accessible to Christian influences 



TESIPLE OF SOUBRAM A, TVNJORE. 


Tanjore is two hours’ journey by railway from Trichinopoly , and crowds 
of natives, with the varying symbols of their caste painted on their fore- 
heads, filled the stations and thronged the carriages There are first, 
the Brahmans, or priests, sprung from the mouth of Brahma, distinguished by 
the sacred cord around their bodies , secondly, the Kshuttnes, or warriors, 
sprung from lus arms; third, the Vaisyas, from his thighs, the merchants, 
men of commerce, industry and agriculture; and fourth, the Sudras, the cub 
tivators of the soil, labourers and servants, sprung from the feet of Brahma 
Below these are those of no caste, the Pariahs or outcasts One sees men 
of all these several castes crowded together, jostling one another on the rail- 
way platform and crowding into the same carriage, for though there are 
four classes of carriages on Indian railways, many of the highest castes are 
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; the poorest,-* and have to travel fourth class, and you will see the Brahman 
sitting stde’by side with the Pariah., The railway is the great antagonist to 
caste in India. ' ' . 

. " Taninrp ic a tarnrp nf ’a hundred thousand inhabitants. In former 


• , 1 an jnre is a large city ot a piinurert — mousanq mnauuams. 

times it was the seat of Brahmtnical learning, and it contains several pagodas 


in large green areas or gardens, and two large walled forts. * As you ap 
^preach the' city, the Great Pagoda with its lofty gopura is a conspicuous 
object, impressive and graceful. Its base measures eighty feet square, an 



the pyramid rises fourteen stories to the height of two hundred feet. ^ ^ 
top-stone or dome is a huge monolith, beautilully carved^ and said to 
' eighty tons. The courts are not covered over as at Madura, but are ope 
to light and air, and within the precincts is a large open square six * iun . r 
feet by two hundred. Here is the colossal bull Nundi, fifteen^ feet o g 
and twelve feet high, in a couching posture/ -of* stone saturated with' 91 • ^ 

I rests upon a platform which you ascend by twelve steps,’, and has oyer 1 * 

, large canopy supported by granite pillars. This bull, sbered to Siva, ac 
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the magnificent temple, an oblong building of red sandstone, with the huge 
gopura rising nobly over the shrine. Farther on to the deft, but within the 
enclosure, is another but much smaller shrine, of beautifully carved stone, and 
cloisters surround the court covered with coarse pictures of heroes. To the 
right, within the court, is the Temple of Soubramanya, “as exquisite a piece of 
decorative architecture,” says Mr. Fergusson, “as is to be found in the south 
of India” The steps up to its entrance are supported by small carved 
elephants with men in singular attitudes, sitting on or falling from their 
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truths The palace of the Princess of Tanjore contains an open court, with 
singular figures in stone, and a statue in white marble of the late Rajah 
In the Protestant mission church built b) Schwartz, his remains he, and a 
slab behind the pulpit wjth an inscription marks the spot The country 
about Tanjore looked peculiarly rich and ferule The great mer Kfi\ en 
here opens out into a delta, and irrigation works of considerable extent 
distribute its fertilising waters ^ * 

The Danes were the first among Protestant nations to send the Gospel 
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to India form the year 1705 Ziegenbalg came to Tranquebar on the east 
coast and made h.s way to Tanjore dressed in natne costume the Kajan 
at first objected but afterwards sanctioned the mission Ziegenbalg having 
translated the New Testament into Tamil died in 1719 and his work was 
resumed by Schultze and several congregations of Christians grew up in the 
kingdom of Tanjore Then followed the war between France and fcnglancl 
which ended in the conquests of the latter under Clive and the chaplamcj 
of the garrison of Tnchinopoly b) the equallj eminent soldier, although 01 
the Prince of Peace the w ell known Schwartz whom the Rajah requeste o 
remove from Trichmopqjy and to reside at Tanjore Here he was epip o>e 
upon several occasions to treat with the native princes * Let t em se 
the Christian said the) he will not deceit e us On two occasions w 



WATER CARRIER 


the~ToU of Tanjore was threatened w ith famine and the Rajah was P° ^ 
less to obtain supplies, Schwartz at his earnest request undertook to 
it and succeeded in saving its inmates from starvation e ' v ^ 

before lus death the Rajah requested Schwartz to act as guar ,an „ 

infant son Schwartz in fact was revered as a father b) r the pcop e ^ 

as by the Rajah of Tanjore The Tanjore mission was his chief w or 
continued its guiding spirit to the end ^t lus death m 1 79 a arose 

eight years spent in the country a long and bitter cry of lamenta to . 
from multitudes and the Rajah shed a flood of tears t»ver hts o > 

covered it with a gold cloth The Christian Knowledge Society sustain 
mission after Schwartzs death and the Leipzig missionaries com men 
Christianity to the Hindus by the adoption of caste a step wnici ,a ^ 

„ flic prosecution of Christian work very difficult But the Propagation^ 
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has nine central missions in the provinces of /Tanjore and Trichinopoly, and at 
Combaconum there are many converts; ‘though chiefly from the lower castes, 
t ' The new railway between Tanjorc arid Madras was not ’yet complete, 
the bridges over the estuary of one of the rivers (the Pcravanur) not being - 
1 built ; and in the middle of the night we were conveyed in bullock waggons 
' inland and'across this estuary, thus giving us an idea of what travelling must 
i, have been in the country before railways were* made. ’The entire journey is 
^ about two hundred miles, and it is now accomplished in eighteen hours, four of 
which were occupied in the bullock waggon over half-a-dozen miles.. 

The line runs along the tract of country' long known, as -the Coromandel 
Coast, which stretches for about four hundred miles north. from Adam’s Bridge. 
Throughout its whole extent this coast does not afford any secure* port or* 
harbour. A heavy surf rolls in upon the fiat sandy shore. The soil near the 
coast is a mixture of sea-sand ‘and loam, often in dry weather covered with salt. 

| FartheV inland low hills commence, and the soil when irrigated is fertile, 

I but the upper part of the hills is sterile. 

i This coast, though destitute of harbours, has been the favourite country' ' 
| for European settlements. Here is Pondichi kry, still belonging to the French, 
divided into two portions, the white town orderly', neat, with beautiful boule- 
vards, the black, or native town, with a large pagoda. Its lower or square' 
part is quite plain, but from its cornice upwards there are large and fantastic 
figures, those in the centre somewhat resembling Buddha, and indicating the 
influence of his system even In South India. No doubt the gopura has under- 
gone alteration and repair, for in portions figures are introduced representing 
! European soldiers. In fact, nothing can be too fantastic for these carvings; 

, figures the most grotesque and caricatures are introduced. The summit seems 
| to represent the insula ornament, symbolical of the .Buddhist trinity-. ' 

1 Pondicherry is a town of fifty thousand inhabitants, including about a 

, | thousand Europeans. The Missions fjnwgrrts tie Fra/tte have a settlement 
i here. They arc successful among the natives ; but they conform in great part 
* 1 to their idolatrous customs and caste prejudices* 'The priests have assumed 
the character of Brahmans of a superior caste from the Western world. In 
fact, at one time they were wont to wear the cavy, or orange robe peculiar to 
the most venerated Brahmans, and carried on their foreheads the sacred spot of 
sandal-wood powder. “If,” says the Abbe Dubois, “any mode of Christian 
worship is calculated to gain ground in India, it is no doubt the Catholic 
. I form, which Protestants consider idolatry. Its external pomp and show* are 
i well suited to the genius of the natives It has a pooja, or sacrifice, viz ** 

I the mass ; processions, images, and statues , tirtan, or holy water , feasts, 
i ' fasts, and prayers for the dead ; invocation of saints, and other practices 
I which bear more or less resemblance to that of the Hindus.” 

I Here, too, is Cuddat ore, n ow a handsome town of forty thousand inhabitan ts/ 

i f ormerly belongin g to the Fr ench, but yielded by treaty, in I7QS . Here agam . 

1 ■ ~ ~~ -I 
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is .Tranquebat, once a Danish ‘settlement. The entire district abotfnds in 
specimens of Dravidian architecture.. '"Tar south by Paumban Passage is the 
great Pago'da of Ramessveram, exhibiting all the. beauties of the f Dravidian 
style, with fdur stone gopuras and corrid3rs with, columns elabowtely carved. 
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On the railway, twenty-fdur miles north-east from Tanjorc, we pass Cm 
bicmuirn, ^a town of forty- live thousand inhabitants, on e of_i bCLJ>jd -C 3 P ,t: ) 
of. tiie n ativ e Chola kingdo m* once called the Oxford jp LJ Southj;rn__Inui 
^'L- ^CC^vnt — of its igarnint r. with its richly ornamented gopura, twelt 
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stones and one hundred and fift> feet high The Choh kingdom was one 
of that tn arch) of kingdoms which existed in South India in the time 
of Asoha and down to the Mohammedan conquest the other two being 
the Chen and the Paul) a The large pagoda here is dedicated to Vishnu, 
another indication* of Buddhist influence, for Si\a is the favourite dut) of 
the south and Vishnuism is (as Mr 1 ergusson observes) a bad and 
corrupt form of Buddhism 1 lie great gopura can be ascended, but the 
stone steps are old and broken, and there is no hand rail , the floors arc of 
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stone and shake alarmingly to the tread Near the temple is a large sacred 
tank into which it is said that the Ganges flows every year So vast is the 
concourse of people who descend into the water to bathe at one time that 
the surface rises some inches and this confirms their belief in the miracle 
The idol cars are drawn through the streets as at Puri and every year 
persons are accidentally crushed beneath their wheels The tank is surrounded 
by a number of small pagodas each contaming a lingarn The Beauchamp 
College at Combaconum is one of the best educational institutions in South 
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India and there is a very good school for girls, with upwards of a hun 
scholars Farther north is Chillambaram, where is a very large tank, an 
the four cardinal points, four vast gQpuras, together with the usual ha o 
thousand pillars On the west of the tank is the Temple of Parvati, six } 
eight feet high, and on the south the Temple of Siva, containing the sacrea 
image of the dancing Siva, the roof is covered with plates of c PP 
gilt This temple is reputed to be one of the most ancient of the 
pagodas It is highly venerated by the people, who believe it to e 
F & work of a king in the sixth 
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century whose name signifies 
“golden coloured emperor ltie 
/ tradition is that he was a leper, 

% but miraculously recovered by 
/ bathing in the sacred waters o 
the tank at Chillambaram, and in 
gratitude he rebuilt the temple 
The outer wall is .« 
yards by five hundred, and m tne 
centre lies the celebrated tan 
around which the buildings clu 
ter. The four points of th 
compass are marked by four larg' 
gopuras In the sixteenth cen 
the kings of the triarchy 
made many donations to the 
The oldest thing now existing 
in Mr Fergusson’s judgment, 
little shrine in the inmost ^ nC . 
sure with a little porch f ‘ . 

pillars more graceful and m 
elegantly executed than any 

of their class A chain cut out 

of solid stone c °" ne( * i n , llars 
similar and corresponding P 


similar and corresponu.-.j, 

upon which dancing figures are engraved in honour of Venna, J ■ S ^ 

dancing, of Kashmir, with whom d legend has connected t <5. . enclost , re 

double gallery with plain and chaste columns runs along t e m e rc j, Q f the 
wall But the most elegant workmanship is found in t e p j^ ere the 
Temple of Parvati, the central aisle of which is seven >ar s wi Riding® 
architect has put forth all his power The temple is an aggrega ^ till 

of different styles of architecture and portions could not iav ^ H m dus tlicT 
after the Mohammedans had settled in the south and taug it m n j 
methods It is of granite, and now covers thirty nine, acres o g 
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k ept in t his temple •''The gopuras 
are full of chambers, but all unoc- 
l|- f cupied. This is strange, for their 
u f -*. J . >*- ^ great height must conduce to airi- 

ness and coolness. But when asked, 

^ r yrr~'^ _ ! . ~ 'Cl turned into devils , and they used 

„ ~ both the Sanscrit and English word ex- 

DQUBLE GasXCT, Cim.LAVSA.EAM. , , , 

plaining the forms as high caste devils. 

About three hours before reaching Madras (forty miles south), on the 
coast, are the ruins of an extensive town cut in rock, and called hlalmva- 
Vi pi.tr, or die Seven Pagodas. Here are many curious excavations and 
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carvings in the rock, — groups of monkeys, the boars temple representing 
Vishnu as a boar, — the tiger's cave, a cave surrounded with tigers hea s 
carved in the rock Another singularly sculptured rock, forty feet high an 
twice as long, presents a hundred strange figures of men, women, mon ejs 
and elephants The shore temple is washed by the waves, and the legen 
tells of many similar buildings partially submerged 

Southey, in his Curse of Kehaina , refers to this legend of a submerge 
city thus 

“The sepulchres 
Of ancient kings which Bali in his power 
Made in primeval times, and built above them 
A at) like the cit} of the gods. 

Being a god himself For man) an age 



Hath ocean v\ arrest against his palaces, 
Till ovens helmed beneath the waves — 
Not overthrown — so well the awful chief 
Had laid their deep foundations. 


Their golden summits in the noonday light 
Shone o’er the dark green deep that rolled between, 
Her domes and pinnacles and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea, a mournful sight 
And on the sand) shore, beside the verge 
Of ocean, here and there a rock-cut fane 
Resisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in win.’ 


MAH A VA1 IPUR 


M ahavalip ur is, according to My Ferpusson. a petrified— BuddhisLidlngi, 
applied to the purposes of another religion, but representing Buddhist forms 
in the seventh century, when Buddhism was djmg out Doubtless it had 
some connection with Cejlon The people who carved these curious monu- 
ments seem, sajs Mr F , suddenly to have settled on a spot where no temples 
existed before, and to have set to work at once to fashion the detached 
granite boulders the) found on the shore into nine raths or miniature 
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temples They pierced the side of the hill with fourteen caves carved two 
long bis reliefs, and then abandoned them unfinished The raths are close 
together on the sand) beach south of the hill of caves The largest called 
Bhimis Ratha is sixteen )ards long eight wide and nine high The roofs 
are ornamented with ranges of little recesses or simulated cells which charac 
tense the Dravidtan temples and are surmounted b) a dome, an equallj 
universal feature The next rath is p)ramidal and four stories high These 
singular rums while the) are memorials of Buddhism m its deca> throw light 
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upon the history of the Dravid.an buddings which probi *“> ^Tn^onf 

wood and from about the seventh century began to be cons ] n d,a 

Regarding the Hinduism of Southern ‘ ' 
as embodied in these temples Dr Mom 
Williams says Religion n W*‘"« 
closely interwoven with every affair ° r J 
life and is even more showily demon 
ttve in the south of India than m the 
north A distinction must be P 0,nte( i , 
between Brahmanism and Hinduism 
.nanism is the purely pantheistic and n 
necessarily idolatrous creed evolved by t 
Brahmans out of the religion of the 
Hinduism is that complicated , > st ™ 
polytheistic doctrines idolatrous supers l ■ 
and caste usages which lias been dele 1 
out of Brahmanism after its contact 
Buddhism and us admixture with the 
Aryan creeds of the Dravidians and auo 
Igines of Southern India Brahmanism am 
Hinduism though infinitely remote from 

each other are integral parts of the 

system One is the germ or root the other is the rank an ‘ 1S , g^-i) 

growth Voislmovism and Sa.vism (or the worshi]i of \ islinu 
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constitute the very heart and soul of Southern Hinduism. As to Brahma, 
the third member of the Hindoo Triad, and original creator of the world, 
he is not worshipped ,at all. except in the person of his alleged offspring, 
the Brahmans. Moreover, Vaishpasdsm and Saivism are_ nowhere— so pro- 
n ounce d a nd imposi ng ^ in Southern — India. ^The temples of Conjeveram, 
Tanjore, Trichin opoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, and Ramessveram a re ns s uperior 
in magnitude to those of Benares ns Westmin ster Abbey nnd St. Pan l’s are 
t o the ot he r churches, of Lon don. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten 
that although a belief in devils, and homage to bhutas, or spirits of all hinds, 
are common all over India, yet what is called 'devil worship’ is far more 
systematically practised* in the South of India and in Ceylon than in the 
North. The god Siva is constantly con- 
nected with demoniacal agencies, either as 
superintending and controlling them, or as 
himself possessing (especially in the person 
of his wife Kali) all the fierceness and 
malignity usually attributed to demons. . . . 

All honour to those noble-hearted mission- 
aries who arc seeking by the establishment 
of female schools to supply India with its 
most pressing need— good wives and 
mothers — and are training girls to act as 
high-class schoolmistresses, and sending them 
forth* to form new centres of female cduca 
tion in various parts of Southern India ” 

No city, perhaps, in the world has a 
site so utterly unpropitious and disadvan- 
tageous as Madras On a coast exposed 
without shelter to the north-east monsoon, 
with a barrier of sand lashed continually 
by a surf passable in fine weather only by 
native boats of singular constniction manned by native boatmen, and in 
foul weather msdrmoun table even by these, with no navigable river flowing 
J into the sea, it spreads along the border of a wilderness of barren sand 
in the torrid zone, exposed to the unsheltered glare of a scorching sun 
The first British settlement was at Armagan, sixty miles north, a situation 
| with some natural advantages, where a factory was built , but in 1639 the 
1 East India Company’s agent abandoned it for the miserable spot, granted in 
I irony by a native prince, upon which he built Fort St George Nothing 

I more strikingly’ illustrates the power of British pluck and enterprise than the 
present aspect of Madras Along that inhospitable coast for a distance of 
nine miles, and covering that sandy waste, there now stretches a thriving 
city, with an area of twenty-seven square miles, and a population of four 
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hundred thousand. Along that unprotected roadstead the ships of all nations 
ride at anchor to take in or discharge 
cargo ; and from the city the iron horse 
wends its way north westerly across the con* 
tinent, eight hundred miles in forty hours, 
to Bombay, and sends its tracks south- 
wards almost to Capo Comorin. The 
meridian of Madras now gives its time to 
the entire railway system of India 

Spreading over this wide area, Madras 
i s an npgrrpntinn nf_nnJpw than tw cntl ■ 



t hree towns and village s, with public build- 
ings, Etiropean residences, warehouses and 
even shops in park-like enclosures, filling 
up the intervening spaces Beginning with 
the north, there is Rojapuram, with the 
Tinncvelly settlement ; then the Black 

Towm, defended from, the encroachments 
of the sea by a strong stone bulwark, 
and with seven wells of water, filtered 
through the sand, pure and wholesome 
The population of these two is one hundred and fifty thousand Nevt 

comes Fort St. George, the first nucleus * 

of the city, strongly fortified, containing 
the arsenal, council house, and the Fort 
church, with its monument to the missionar) 

Schwartz , and beyond, the island and the 
Governor's house and gardens Then south- 
wards, Tripheane, the Mohammedan quarter, 
with eighty thousand souls , and beyond 
this St Thom6, the traditional site of the 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas Inland, 
beyond the Fort and the Black Town, are 
Chin tad repettah and Vepery, in which 

stands the church where the Lutheran mis- 
sionary Sartonus preached for many years, 
and where the London Mission has its 
compound The view from the hghthouse, 
one hundred and eleven feet high, is ex- 
tensive , one sees the entire city, and the 
shore for miles The houses for the most 
part are yellow, covered with the stucco called 
chunam. which when dried and polished has the appearance of the finest 
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marble The grounds round the European houses are veil planted, and 
the country now presents a green and cheerful aspect Mount Road, 
running south and inland, leads to many bungalows and hotels The 
drive along the beach to the Capper House is the pleasantest in 
Madras Here one meets the sea breeze, appropriate!) called by the resi 
dents “ the doctor ” Here we pass the most imposing of the public 
buildings of the city, in particular the University It was strange to see 
on the Sunday the punkas swinging during service in the churches 
Like huge weavers’ beams with hca\y curtains they are kept in motion by 
means of cortfs pulled from the outside, two natives, who keep each other 




awake being employed for every one However strict a Sabbatarian the 
minister as well as the people must have the punka kept going over 
hts head throughout the service ' 

In Madras we visited two large hospitals th e one in the Foreign— Town 
su pported _bv European s and conducted upon the English system the_other 
m. the Native Town and under native superintend ence The general hospital 
in the Foreign Town is i very large and well ventilated building It has 
spacious corridors, wide and shady verandas and noble wards The doon> 
were open on every hand mainly towards the verandas and a refreshing 
breeze passing gently through relieved the heat which in this climate 
is so oppressive to the patient In every ward freshness and cheerfulness 
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seemed to bespeak a cure Hopefulness was upon the countenances even 
of the most afflicted and pleasant pictures and beautiful flowers gladdened 
the eye ->/rhe matron is a lady clever and kind Her apartments are at the 
top of the building on which a garden is laid out and which commands 
an extensive view The other hospital that m the Black Town was 
I regret to saj a contrast to all this It is called the Choultrj Poor 
house and Hospital Here mute misery was written on every face The 
patients had no bedclothes 1 he paupers he on a mat on the floor The 
portion set apart for lepers presented a most painful spectacle Those who 
were in the early stages of the disease were all oiled and were sitting on 
their haunches rubbing and scratching themselves uneasily Two young 

men brothers presented two different types of the disease The one was 

not in the least disfigured the other was frightfully so the face being 
covered with blotches But whatever the form it assumes the disease is 
incurable In its later stages ulcers appear and cat off fingers and toes 
features and limbs Several poor wretches in great suffering were plastering 
their own sores the materials fo- doing co being handed to them at the 
point of a long wand It was a revolting sight Most of the sufferers were 
natives but a few knew Lnglish To these I spoke a few words about the 
Lord Jesus and the lepers It was all one could then do Sickened and 
saddened, we next went through bare and comfortless wards for aged and 
infirm men and women who here drag out the residue of their da>s of 
sorrow There is also a foundling ward The foui dlmga seemed to be in 
great wretchedness In this hospital there were 250 patients and the 
average was at that time ten deaths a week J 

During the awful famine of 1S7S there were nine thousand inmates I 
kept in a sort of camp and an average of thirty deaths a day The dead 
were burnt in heaps by contract daily In this la2ar house there were 
when we visited it 150 patients in hospital 275 in the almshouses 4* 1J1 
the Rajahs Choultry and 250 lepers making a total of 817 souls The 
horrors of that famine year are untold and untellable As the waggons of 
grain passed from the shore to the railwaj they had to be guarded with I 
a strong military force but the starving would risk blows of sabres and 
horses hoofs to pierce the sacks so that the gram might trickle out and I 
afterwards hundreds might be seen eagerly picking up the grains that had 
fallen upon the road In punishment for this offence all who could be 
captured were driven into pens set up upon the shore and confined there 
without food or water and under the blaze of the sun for four and twentj 
hours Thus many perished And this was not in remote districts but at 
the head quarters of British power pomp and fashion in South India — m 
Madras itself' Inland they died of famine bj hundreds I do not know I 
said an eyewitness a government dispenser of relief I do not know what 
we should have done without the dogs and vultures 
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No account of Madras would be complete without a reference to the 
Free Church Colleg e, which stands first among the educational establishments 
of Southern India. It was begun in iS-;7 by the well-known missionary 
Dr. Anderson,— whose name is in the, south what the name of,. Dr. Duff 
is in the north, — and w ithin a year thorn were two luintlrpri_nnd seventy 
scholars. . But then it was suddenly broken up by the ttgcncy of "that 
hydra-headed monster,” Caste. Two Pariah boys were admitted, and the 
rest left. D r. Anderson was entreated to d ismiss .the Pariah boys, but 
he was firm ; and lie gained the victory. By-and-by the youths returned ; 
and 'Pariah and Brahman might be seen sitting side by side on , the same * 
bench, learning the same lessons. This was a blow given to caste that 
has been felt throughout Southern -India, and felt to the present day. 
Th e numbers soon rose to five hundred ; and ever since the college has 
maintained its position as the most efficient in Madras. It is a striking 
fact that the three Presidency cities in • India — Madras, Calcutta, and 
Bombay — poss ess colleges__orgnn?sed by .Srotrhme n, which have accomplished 
greater results in producing an enlightened and well-trained body of natives 
. in India than any other society, nay more, than the Government itself. 

At Tirupetty, about fifty miles from Madras, there is an old temple 
much frequented by pilgrims, and very, interesting to the student of Indian, 
architecture. Pursuing the path up the hill, we go through three gopuras 
curiously carved. The hill is two thousand five hundred feet high, and has 
seven peaks or summits, on .the last of which is the pagoda. . Along the top 
are ruined houses, forming a" quadrangle, with stone Avail enclosure. A tower 
rises above these, and around is a broad belt of mango, tamarind, and 
sandal trees. It is -said to be one of the oldest Dravidian temples. 

West of Madras about sixty miles is Arcot, the famous town A^hjch ' 
Clive pounced -upon in_ 1751. that he might relieve Trichinopoly. ..The 
garrison, seeing Clive’s troops marching on steadily in the teeth of a thunder- 
storm, thought they were fire-proof, and abandoned the place. Entering it, 
Clive held the ‘place during a fifty days’ . siege, and repelled t the assaults 
of the Mohammedan troops. Arcot is now a large and prosperous town. 
Bey ond lies_ Mysore. _ v one of the* most flourishing of the native tributary 
states in India, occupying a table-land lofty, Avell-Avooded and cool, Avhere is 
the famous Seringapatam, now almost in ruins, and Bangalore, one of the 
healthiest cities in India, with a -large British settlement. Scattered over 
the table-land are many huge isolated rocks called drfips. fo ur thousand fee t 
ab ove the sea, and formerly used as fortresses. C oorg, is a mountainous ^ 
district, thickly-wooded, wi th extensive coffee an d tea plantations. Wo rthies t 
of r ecord is t he o£ a native. Samuel— Elavel , a man of great'origin- 

alityTliUellectual power" and untiring zeal,* who for twenty years ( 1826-1847) , 
AvaS' Jnstru ment al in spreading— Chrislianity_with — its civilisin g — i nfl uences i n 
Mys ore. . * * 
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cejmfiC— calling-daily at 
hours 5 Of the entire 
yoyage theQ^ihost difficult and disagreeable part often is "the pasgage^oyer 
t he surf from the shore to the -shi p The morning was calm >et< the 
huge billows wpre rolling in in all their majesty and strength There Jay 
our Masulah boat waiting to receive us These boats <!are twenty five feet 
long eight feet broad and ^six feet deep Thd/ > {fre flat bottomed and 
pointed and curved up high at either end The/, '’are -« exceedingly l&ht 
and draw only three inches of vyater 't’here is not a tfail in them nor a 
rib of timber they are sewn, tpgether with cocoa nut fibre and padded 
inside with .straw outside with, tow * Xhey yield to ’the force of the 
wave and to the “bump 1 x>f the shores As they he on the sand the} 

I seem ^to you imrrtovabisj but the native boatmen twelve in number 
soon push, their obedient and «-easily managed craft to the advancing 
lip of the wave _ it is carried, out as this retreats and the) dexterously 
jump in lay hold of’ their paddles 2nd pull with their might The 
helmsman steer* with -a long* and •powerfi 1 oar and thus keeps the bow 
. to the* waves And now )ou sge approaching the next yawning wave. hg J 
above ^ou .and -threatening ^ to engulf you but meeting it the ^slop ng 
bow mounts up perpendicular!) shipping perhaps a quantity of spray but 
sponging* first to the top and then over the crest of the luge billow 
and down again into the shallow water left as the wave rolls on n 
calm weather only three ot these huge^bdfows are dangerous and these 
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surmounted, you are safe. JJut the boatmen % Iiave been trairied to the: 
work from boyhood, and, handle their craft with marvcljous skill. Though 
a daily feat, the, novelty seqris .never to wfcar off. They are all excitement, 
and cheer over ead) leap and plunge. * Besides the Masulah boats, another 
kind of craft. K used by the natives,' * called a catamaran, whiejj- ,is simply 
a raft constructed of three pieces of timber ten or t\vcl\e feet long, ^ tied 
together, the middle one being Idpger than the others and curved upwards 
at the ends. It is driven through the ?»urf by a man with a paddle, who Js 
often washed .oft’, but is*so well practised that lie leaps. on again in an instant. 
With^ these amphibious*, creatures the catamaran keeps on its way* where a 
boat, would inevitably lie lost.' It took us half an hour in the Masulah boat 
to reach our ship, the boatmen keeping time to a , monotonous ‘song. 

The first port off which we anchored on our coasting* voyage, north- 
wards was '. Masulipatam. Masulipatam is a very old and important ’cit y of 
f orty thousand Inhabitan ts. — situated in ike Xcltlgu D istrict, ancL.be tu den the 
del tas. of the _two_ mighty mjcrsj-th e Knshifi£ and— ihe— Godavery. Tjdugii 
is the most melodious and soft of the Dfavidian lang ua ges/ and is spoken 
.throughout .the portion *,6f.- the Madras' J*rgsidency extending northward 
to Orissa- Jt is also spoken far inland in/the Nizams t dominions, v The 
, great rivers^the Krishna (or 'Kistna) -and the Godavery form the character- " 
"istic physical Teatures .-of the *country. r .Bo th • rise in the Western Ghauts , 
sev enty miles n orth-w est nf „ Bombay, the ‘ G odavery near Nnssic k. and they* 
swee p across the vast table-land -f r om west to xast^ flawing rfglrtjicross the 

✓ GJjaiits, and spreading o\er the country' i n immense del tas'-as^thev .empty 
themselves into the so^- For merly these rivers were a p eril -tn-tlic country, 
♦^overflowing their banks 'and sweeping whole villages away. B ut the ir riga- 

mi n i s t ering an gels:** ~ Col ossal aniculs. or dams , have with immense labour 
been thrown across^ them, and the w ater is carried hv canals over.lthe whole 
country, which hhs thus become o ng_ of the richest grain-produ cing Hi^f-rieis. 
in India. Masulipatam possess es _a* gallon — man ufactu re, — dist inguished for^ 
the bright and bea utiful colours pf ns cl oth In. the cfentre of the city," 
where the street^ meet, are thlrty-thre^. huge limestone slabs covered *with 
alto- and bas-reliefs brought from the 'ruins "of a neighbouring pagoda. 
Masulipatam is the centre of fhe operations of the Church Missionary 
Society in this part of India, th^„ jioble. High School for the thorough 
education of young Hindus is distinguished in influence and success, and its y 
pupils -are to be found in almbst every department, as sub-magistrates, school- 
masters ’'and even deputy collectors. Inland, at Guntur , the Am erica'll 

L utherans have a flourish in g mission — In this district are the Buddhist top es 
of Amravati, fragments of which are in the British Museu m. ♦✓Th e rail s 
ar e the most richly ornamented-, in - I nr^n, ^nrl fnrm-di n senes of picture s 
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ofjlutkihism, “ lyisurcJissciLI’ says Porgnsson. by anvthimr nowkna wa-to 
CMSt_UL.I n dta.” 

■ Another night's voyage brought us 'northwards to Cocanada, north of 
the river in the Godavcry District, .where we spent our second day. Land- 
ing in the morning, wc made our way to the compound of the Canadian 
Baptist Mission,' delightfully shaded with banyan and pipul trees, and there 
\\*e heard much of the marvellous conversions at Nellore and Ongole, 
where eight thousand natives had in*one month embraced Christianity, owing 
to Christian kindness during the famine Here we travelled, inland about 
five miles in coffin-like palanquins, with twelve bearers to each, who .went 
dolefully along on the high banks of a canal keeping time with their voices 
in the heat of -the day, to' a lonely pagoda whose towering gopura is a 
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'.revolting sight. It is, in fact, a mass of obscenity cut m stone, such as one 
* could hardly imagine depravity itself capable of inventing. Yet this is 
connected with, nay, is part and parcel of the religion of Brahma; a ( 
religion* upon the excellency of which some Sanscrit professors expatiate - 
One sight of this temple at Cocanada would suffice to disabuse them o 1 
fine pictures of Hinduism and of the .elevating power of the Vedas . 
few pet quotations are always at hand when one would praise Brahmanism 
They are in the oldest Vedas, grains of wheat in the bushel of cha . _ 

We would learn what the Hindu religion really is, and what are its praettea 
fruits, we must visit the .temples -of India . ... 

Next morning we reached Vizagapatam, or Vizag, as *it is briefly ca e 
The ’headland (one thousand seven hundred feet), as approached from tic 
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south, is called the Dolphin’s Nose, there is a huge ca\e on the sea line, 
and the cliffs arc imposing On the hill above the creek three striking 
buildings meet the eye — a heathen temple a Mohammedan mosque and a 
Roman Catholic church As we landed, we saw crowds of poor women 
working as porters, and carrying huge boxes of cargo Vizagapatam is in 
the province called the Northern Circars, extending about five hundred miles 
along the Bay of Bengal, and among the earliest possessions of the East 
India Company The natives arc a fine class of men both in physique and 
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m character, and live under the simple form of village government The 
country about Vizagapatam is hilly and picturesque and there is a Hindu 
temple of great fame and antiquity at Semachillum The London Mission 
here was founded in 1805 at a time when the Company discountenanced 
missions But it has held its ground, and* its missionaries have translated 
the Scriptures into *T elugu I met the venerable John Hay the chief 
translator, and master of the language who has been here for forty years 
The Tclugu language is Mr Hay says, in its primitive forms much 
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simpler than in its more modern development On account of its soft accent 
and musical tones it has been called b) Europeans the Italian of the East 

Our next daj was spent in discharging cargo at Gopalpur, a small 
uninteresting \illage upon a sandy beach up which a heav) surf rolls 
The natives come out in their Masulah boats like tolcrablj water tight wooden 
baskets stitched together with rope and wonderful]) light and spring 
Eight miles from Gopalpur is Berhampur chief town of the district of 
Ganjam and bejond is the Mahendra range noted for its woods its 
cairn like temples built up of huge rough blocks and four thousand nine 
hundred feet above the sea The outside of the chief building is oma 
merited with figures and the roof is covered with vegetation At Berhampur 
there is a flourishing Baptist Mission T his district forms the extreme 
north of the Madras Presidenc) 

Inland and behind the strip of the Madras Presidenc) running up 
thus far north along the coast arc two large tracts of terntorj the 
Cfnthm PuoMNcrs now belonging to Britain and Humni in belonging 
to the Nizam of the Deccan I he district called the Central Vro\incc> is 
not thickl) peopled the countr) being lull) and forest land The chief 
town Nagpur contains auout eighty thousand inhabitants There arc exten 
sue coal fields and cotton is much cult a a ted The Dcccan is a name applied 
to the entire central plateau of the Indian Peninsula of which Haidaralad 
forms the northern portion '/The Vmdhya Mountains running cast and west 
form a great wall separating the Dcccan and the Ganges \allc> Tl' c > 
extend from Mount Para snnth f^cr t o^ Mount- A i m i n t lie-we st. N<' ir 

the cit) of Ilmdarabad is the British settlement called Secunderabad v ee,hjfj :n 

hundred feet above the sea where are the largest barracks in India Tnc 
Godivcr) river flows through this district eastward and it is crossed b) 1 ,c 
nulni) connecting Madras with Bombaj Not far from llaidanbad is 
Golconda and near the fort on the top of a conical hill the torn! s t f t m 
kmgs^lre well worth a visit I heir vastness and solid it) ar< most impressive 
The diamonds of Golconda were mcrcl\ cut and jiolishetl here l>cm^ m l,n 
at Partial Chanda stands amid clianmn^, scencr> 1 he I rcc Church o 
Scotland lias flourishing missions at Na„pur and at llie settlement ca c 
Jalna a British cantonment in the Nizams dominions 
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ORlbSA AND JUGGERNAUT — CALCUTTA. AND lib SURROUNDINGS — HAURACkPOkL — * 
StlvAMPOI L — DVRJELLIN'G AND Hit IIIMALW VS — TIIL GREAT GANCLIJC I LAIN 

T n the coasting voyage from Madras we 
have the Madras Presidency still to our 
port, or left hand, northwards as far as 
Gopalpur. Here the country of the N orthe rn 
C i rears en ds, and the c oast of Orissa b egins 
The maritime part of Orissa forms the British 
district of Cuttack, caffed by seamen the Orissa 
Coast The shore is Hat and dreary, and inland 
■appear se\era\ “ saAd\e YnYis” teimYnaVing m 
a chain of mountains running south ^ The 
extensive Chilha Lake is joined to the sea by 
a narrow strait 

After leaving Gopalpur, our good steamer 
keeping near to shore, brought us next morn- 
ing to Puri in Orissa, and the far famed 
Temple of Juggernaut This part of the coast 
is considered healthy, and the sea breeze 
is found very refreshing The houses of 
English residents arc on the sea shore, and the 
native town and temple, surrounded by high 
wall and luxuriant vegetation, lie a little inland 
temple enclosure measures four hundred and twenty by three hundred 
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md fifteen feet and the height of the great tower is one hundred 
-end ninety two feet ' Whitewash and paint says Mr Tergusson Hat 
done their worst to idd vulgarity to forms already sufficiently “"graceful 
and this the most famous is also the most disappointing of Northern 
Hindu temples ,/ It was erected in tu_md. and is the latest of the 
Orissa group of temples It is dedicated to Vishnu and pdgnms a re 

continually on their way through Bengal to and from this temp c It « 
calculated that ten thousand pilgrims annually die either of d.seas 
fatigue and want tt Pur, or on the return journey te * ’ 1 
bring bach with them umbrellas made °f cane and palm leu es 
bundles of painted rattan canes, and backbones of cuttle fish to 
they have been on the seashore These fishbones are cal "d by the 

poetic name of • ocean foam The street leading to the temple s full ° 
sacred buildings and the inhabitants of the town number tlurty thousan 
Three wooden images of revolting aspect sis feet hlgi re P re 0 f 

Juggernaut his bfother and his sister, and once a year in 
March these are taken through the town ■'each "Win ' “ ' 

Juggernaut being thi rty fo ur_fect_-hlgh. Wlth-Siileen—^ hSP 1 , English * 
Occasions a.liundred and fifty thousand pilgrims are assem 1 beneath 

Government has interfered to put an end to the self immolations benea^ 
its wheels v Mounted police armed with heavy whips accompa y 
■n Its progress and when a frenzied devotee throws hint... f >« ,t way 
the whip is applied and he immediately jumps up an 

getting that if he is willing to be killed he should be ui hug » 

the lash 'The tradition of a bone of Krishna being alK | 

image is regarded as a Brahmamcal form of u is IJuddha 

,, the three images are supposed to be only the Bui Jd l mt t . - y 
" P harma Sanga The idol is, m fact an mutation of the Budd „ as 

Buddhism formerly existed in Onssa and the too ire tc Another 

preserved at Pun /Everything at Fur, is redolent of Budd hism^ Anofi^ 

significant vestige of this system is the absence " r n" rp s" , coa JJ^ , s 

during the festivals In the neighbourhood of Juggernau t on tl ^ 

J the so called Black Pagoda at Kanarak of which only ' he indeK | 

' stoned porch remains carved with elegance an vane V f those 

ataunMUSmples HU of the — type and^ very ^ 

of Southern India The towers or vima Temple of Ju£ 

ge™„°t relate"* ‘and the' HhS.'S » b = "' e * 

' ““Temple of Bhuvaneswar , 

eaajapkL_oLat-4liindy-Jijndu_MP^ , or t ower and 

long by sevgntyjiye — broad H cons, * tcd Rasing aspect ~ Tts height is 
a porc h It has a singularly solemn and p g 





one hundred and eig ht y fee t, wholly oi stone, ancl eve ry inc h of the s urface 
i s covered with elaborate carvin g. » “ Infinite labour bestowed on every 
detail was the mode in which a Hindu thought he could -render his 
temple most worthy of the deity, and, whether he was right or wrong, 
th e effect of the whole is marvellously* beautiful. > ’ 

On Sunday, as we were passing juggernaut Puri, our ship’s company 
of passengers and officers were quietly gathered on deck to offer our 
common flruyers to the great Father in heaven, to read His Word and to 
hear His Gospel. Again it was my lot to conduct service at sea, and 
the heaving of the ship formed a natural accompaniment to the lessons 
and the sermon. On board was an officer high in rank, and inspector of 
military schools, who spoke of what he had seen of the brutal treatment 
of the natives. A passing, Hindu, he said, was rudely taken to task by 

Captain for not making a salaam to him. 44 Why should I ? " said the 

man ; “ you have conquered our race, and I won’t salaam." “ Let us sec 
the general," said the captain. The general said, “ Make a salaam, sir." The 
man still firmly but calmly refused, and the general seized him by the 
neck, threw him to the ground, juried his face in the dust, and ordered 
the man fifty lashes Thus by sheer brute force was this Hindu punished 
for an independence which wc should honour in an Englishman. The mild 
Hindu submits to the English as to a conquering race, and all he can 
do is to be patient and bide his time. If* not subdued by justice and 
kindness, he will seek his revenge some day. 

In the afternoon wc anchored at False Point, outside the mud-locked 
harbour at the mouth of the Mahanadi river. It is a dismal spot, with a 
house on the beach and a lighthouse in the distance. A few cargo boats 
and native vessels were swinging at anchor and rolling lazily w'ith the tide 
v ' Fr om this place a steam-launch runs, or rather crawls up the river to Cutta ck, 
the, capital of Ori ssa, whither some of our passengers were hound. When 
vAkbar built Attock (or Attack) on the Indus, Kattack and Attack were 
spoken of as the two e.vtremes of the Mogul Empire. " Seventy miles beyond 
Cuttack is the famous Barmul Pass, eight miles long, between peaked ridges 
and hills covered with jungle, through which the Mahanadi flows rapidly The' 
scenery is said somen bat to resemble the Lower Danube 

And now weighing anchor, and taking our pilot on board, we started 
V ' U P that narrow and dangerous branch of the Ganges called the Hoogly. 
After stopping at Diamond Harbour, a turn or reach in the river with 
its signal flagstaff, where particulars are given as to the height of the tide 
at the bars, we made our way cautiously up past “James and Mary,” 
the most dangerous of the rapids, all hands on board being in readiness 
t to let go the anchor, if we should ground. At Garden Reach our ship was 
* v'turned round, and was steamed stern foremost up to Government House, 

| Calcutta, amidst a crowd of shipping reminding one of Liverpool 
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•J, Calcutta, ninety mil^s from the sea, and on the east bank of the Hoogtyv ! 
which here flows directly south, is a city not two centuries old. It was 
founded ‘by Job’ Charnock, who set up a factory here in 1690, married a I 
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j Hindu wifi*, and as to religion led a Hindu life. In 174c the famous ditch 
was cut to protect the settlement against the Mahratta cavalry. It t*! 0 
1 alon** the ground now marked by the Circular Koad. The settlement, m 
spite of this, was captured by the Kawab, when, on the? 19th of June, i/5 , *‘* 1 
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hundred and fort) si\ Euro- 
peans were imprisoned in the 
Black Hole a small chamber 
ei ghteen Heel square in ' the^ ^ 
Tort^ and one hundred and 
‘twenty three were smothered 
to death Tjip__£]ack — Hole 

w as destroyed m iSj 8 In 
January pf 1 757 Chve won 
back the. settlement? and th"p 
place^has gradually* grown m 
| size and importance untlLnow 
j it is the centre of Go\ ern 
i ment the. seat of t 


and if we include Howrah on # 
the opposite bank of the mcr» x 
now connected w ith the city by 
a bridge it numbers nine hun ^ 
dred thousand inhabitants s 
Government House is a | 
huge and imposing building 2 
and in it is that famous Council > 
Room with the portraits of £ 
Hastings and others on its 
walls whgrfc»«the welfare or ~ 
fa?e of milJibns of souls has 
often hung m the balance Jn 
the immediate neighbourhood 
are the modern and majestic. 
Law Courts with towers and 
fretted roofr v Belund rises 
the dome of the Post Office a 
noble building a nd along the 
road called Chownngee look 
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suggested the parodj Ctt) of Pale Paces There arc man> statues and 
monuments about the Matdan the creatuics of official inspiration ^To the nest 
\* is the river, with its forest of masts and Fort William which covers some 
♦acres betw cen the Matdan and the river to the south is an imposing barrack 
with a ver> noble church To the north run s the Chidpore Road through the 
Black Town full of natives and native shops and parallel with it Cornwallis 
Street noted for its charitable and educational institutions These institu 
tions all ovey Calcutta stand as th< memorials of illustrious names Here 
’it was thatYBishop Wilson toiled and here stands his church ‘jt Johns 
Here too in a conspicuous position stands tl]c Scotch Church where the 
zealous and self denying Dr Duff laboured In Cornwallis Square is the 
College which lie first founded now in the hands of the Scotch Fstab 
lishcd Church near it is the I ree Church College afterwards built by 
* Dr Duff m which he taught far many jears and where a thousand } oung 
men and boys are duly assembled for religious and secular education It is a 
giant building and in the centre hall where the school is wont to assemble 
to hear the Scriptures every morning now stands a bust of that noble 
presence placed there in loving remembrance of the founder Not far off on 
the banks of the river is the B urning Ghji ut in the native quarter where 
the, process of cremation may be witnessed every day 

Early one morning after the usual Cftola Hasu or little breakfast 
served in the bedroom before rising vl was taken by a friend in a 
boat down the Hooglj to the Botanic Gardens beyond the deserted looking 
Bishops College The air on the river was cold and damp reminding one 
a little of London fog a strange contrast to the noonday heat •qf the city 
A few boatmen were pi) mg their craft lazily along Oppbsite was the 
palace of the deposed monarch of Qude who keeps tigers in Ins grounds 
"Landing at a wharf on the west bank \ve at once entered the gardens * 
which cover three hundred acres and happily combine the natural with the 
artificial they contain beautiful specimens of the Mauritius the talipot the 
and other piims a large variety of ercVAOs and abov £ all a gref t 
b anyan tree with a pnrth of eighteen ^prrlc uhose branches and descending 
roots extend to a ci rcumference of_thr™> h mdred yar ds 

The same day we v sited Kal ghat which gave its ,name to Calcutta 
and is situated on the bank r of an ole] bed of the Ganges four miles south 
of the city The legend is that when the corpse of the goddess Kali wife 
of Siva was cut in pieces by order of the gods one of her fingers fell here, 
and a temple was raised in her honour The present temple was built three 
hindred years ago and renewed in 1809 its pr ests are called Haidar 
and amass great wealth ♦ from the daily offerings of pilgrims There are 
manj festivals to which immense crowds resort .especially on the second 
day oF the Darja Puja the great Bengali rel gious festival m honour 
of the*gpddess held at the autumnal equinox The street off when 
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the temple lies is full of shops for the sale of idol pictures, images and 
charms. When we arrived, sacrifices were being offered in the midst of 
an excited ‘ crowd. In an area before the temple stood the priest, and j 
beside him,. the executioner, sword in hand. We saw three kids and two J 
buffaloes sacrificed. The head of the victim is fastened in a wooden vice, 
its body is held up by the hind legs, and the sacrificcr strikes with his sword 
If the head is severed with one stroke, the victim is considered acceptable 
to the goddess, and its blood is collected by the priest, carried into the 
shrine, and sprinkled upon her huge projecting tongue. We could see in 
the distance the hideous idol within, its tongue streaming with blood. 

If the head of the animal is not severed with the first strokc t it is considered 
unacceptable, and is cast aside. The officiating Brahman, almost naked, with 
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the sacred cord round his neck, was a fierce looking, but very shrew'd man 
He could speak English We found that he had been when a boy five 
years at the Bhqwanipore Mission School, and that a near kinsman of his 
was a convert to Christianity and a missionary. Upon my saying, “ How 
can you carry on these revolting rites? You know that they are vain, and 
a pretence,” he replied, "Yes, I know it; but the people will have it, and 
I must get my living." The man evidently disbelieved in his heathenism, 
and might be a professor of Christianity if he saw it would pay It was 
strange and saddening to see these bloody, exciting, and degrading rites amid 
a huge gathering of devotees within a few miles of English civilisation and 
fashion Only a mile away is' the large college and compound of the. London 
Mission. Two miles nearer tdwn stands the cathedral of St Paul, in “the 
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ground is about half a mile distant where he the mortal remains of Care) 
Ward and Marshman Careys tomb has this inscription 
William Carey 
Bom 17th August 1761, 

* Died 9th June 1834 

A guilty weak and 1 elpless vorro 
On Thy Jc nd arms I fall 
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MARTS** b 1 OME ALOEEN SERAMPORE. 

The tombs of nil three missionaries hive domes supported on s 

the ground has the air of neglect and decay and the in nca 
tomb is broken down We next drove to the Danish church m 
preached It is now m the hands of the Establishment . nvcr 

chapel a large jute factory has been erected / Not far o o w.nrj 
side at Aldeen stood the pagoda where another eminent missionary ^ 
Marty n took up his abode on ms armal in India in t c yea 
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where he spent many hours in learning Hindustani and translating portions 
of the Scriptures. It is a picturesque and interesting spot. He thus speaks 
of it in his journal: “The habitation assigned me by Mr. Brown, is a 
pagoda in his grounds, on the edge of the river. Thither I retired at 
night, and really felt something like superstitious dread at being in a place 
once inhabited, as it were, by devils; but yet felt disposed to be triumph- 
antly joyful, that the temple where they were worshipped was become 
Christ’s Orator)’. I prayed out aloud to my God, and the echoes returned 
from the vaulted roof. Oh! may I so pray that the dome of heaven may 

resound ! I like my dwelling much, it is so retired and free from noise ; 

it lias so many recesses and cells, that I can hardly find my way in and 
out." The building has in part been washed away by the river. 

Seramporc has a calm and cheerful aspect, with its clean shady roads. 
It is a pleasant suburban retreat, but factories are gaining ground, and 
the mission has the air of decay. Carey’s Botanical Garden of siv acres, 
which contained three thousand species of plants and trees, is now jungle, 

and has recently been sold for business purposes. There is a considerable 

silk^ manufacture here. It is sad to see the scenes of many >ears of 
Christian labour, and the fruits of missionary enterprise associated with 
revered names, thus on the decline. The headqu arters of the m ission, it 
should however be remembered, h ave been removed to Calcutta Twelve 
miles farther on is the Fre nch settlement of Chandernagorc . dating from 1688, 
pleasantly situated on the river side. It consists of a long row' of white 
buildings interspersed with trees. But, as has been quaintly said, “it looks 
* a little out at elbows, and has about it a shabby genteel sort of ail.” 

Asswl wi th its capital Shillon g, in the Khasi Hills, includes the fertile 
Brahmaputra valley, with its rich black soil Its hills in the east contain 
limestone and coal beds, a nd tea is largely cultivated on their lower slo pes 
The , population is four millions^ chiefly Hindus and — Mohammedans All 
depend for their livelihood upon agriculture, and the s taple crop is ri ce 
The cli mate is yen' humid, and fogs_jdieii_jise-fEOBv-tlie- river. 

D ak)i ei in c, “ H oly Sp ot.” as the word signifies, the hill station nearest 
to Calcutta, lies north about four hundred miles. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway runs in a northerly direction for about a hundred miles over the 
plains of Bengal, in about five hours , t o Damoohdca on the Ganges It passes 
near Krishnuggur, a town of forty thousand inhabitants, where the Church 
Mission has its headquarters for the district; a nd thirty miles west is Plassev . 
w h ere Clive won, in 17 S 7 . the memorable victory from which virtually_dat es 
the. , British supremacy m North Ind ia A large steam ferry conveyed us 
across the Ganges from Damookdea in forty minutes. It is a perilous passage, 
owing to the strong current and the shoals ; two men were taking soundings 
one on each side the vessel, all the way across At Sara Ghat, we again 
entered the -strain, and travelled all night, two hundred miles, stopping at 
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many stations, till we reached the temporary terminus, Silliguri, at about 
io am. Here, with much difficulty, and after some hours’ delay, we obtained 
wretched ponies to take us on to Kursiong, h alf-way to Darjee ling; but 
our ponies travelled so slowly across the Serai, or swamp of lowlying jungle, 
the seat of ma- 
larious fever, 
which forms a 
deadly belt 
along the foot 
of the * hills 
across the 
north of India, 
separating the 
Himalayas, that 
darkness came 
on before we 
began to ascend, 
and we rode in 
faith along the 
road, which at 
the time was 

undergoing repair, till ire reached the 
Dak Bungalow of Chambattie , where 
we put up for the night 

The Pak— Knn g.-ilow is an Inn or 


f or travellers, one-storied, with ver- 
andas, often perched on a knoll ; 
with scanty furniture and scantier fare 
It is in ch arg e of a native ca lled_a— 

Khansamah , who locks it up when 
empty, and appears on the ground to 
open it when jou calk A tariff of 
prirpt; \pry moderate, a list of rules , 
a.list of articles provided , n _p-t tp. 

f ully-drawn map of the distnVr, han g 
on_the wails. A fte r. some dela y w e 
goLcanilles an<l rTinrnL-i te antUiriad ; 
but it was too late to procure the 

iM«al repT5t_of_ rQas t. fowl, orj^suilden ... T _ n[ i 

d eaths as thi s dish is called in the Eas t, the crfoitursbctng 
dj rsse . d . w atluu^ Salf an-honr of \ our a rrival. We turned in after gi'inpf 
tions to the khansamah to look after our ponies, and to prepare an 
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morning meal '''The silence of the hills was impressive ; here and there a 
fireft), here and there, across the valley, or through the trees, the_tw inkle 
o f the light in a native hu t 

At daybreak ne\t morning we were again in the saddle, and rode ten 
mites o\er lovely hills with wooded sides and varied ravines, clad in forest 
and brushwood to Kurstong. The view's were fine, and the verdure beautiful 
The’air was dehghtfullj clear and cool, and peasants of the native tribes 
were passing to their work along the mountain paths Kurston g ts * four 
th ousand six hundred f eet above the sea, a village perched on the ridge of 
a hdf; an d here \Ce~had our hrst sight of the Himalaya s ^Kinchinjunga, the 
second highest of the range, twenty eight , thousand feet, was full in view, 
th ough sixty miles aw a\ • T he sight was grand and impressiv e T he_a tr 
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more tp_cn rm i-L bracin g. and after the refreshment of breakfast tn a 
comfortable inn, we mounted fresh pomes and started on the remaining 
twenty miles Th e road is loveh, m the e xtrem e, skirting the flank s__and 
ro unding the spurs of the mountains, carried b\_-bridges_jQv£i— d eep rav ines 
wi th roaring torrents, and adorned w ith_luxuriant— tropical vegetation, spl endid 
O rchid s, gr aceful tree fern s, flowering creepers and noble trees After 
crossing the ridge called “the Saddle,” we came through the barracks used 
as a convalescent dep6t, and rode on to the delightfully placed lodgings 
which we had beforehand engaged, distant just fifteen minutes’ walk from 
the Observatory Hill and the Mall, a nd with the sublime s nows to wering I 
hi gh before us ,-»-a spot much frequented b> Calcutta officials during the I 
hot season I 
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At sunrise on Sunday morning I walked round the Mall and up to the 
Observatory which commands a full view of the stupendous scenerj i,Ne\er 
did I understand so fully the force of the apostles expression depth and 
height as now that I had before me the giant mountains and looked 
down into the depths deeper and deeper still six thousand feet into the 
forest clad ravine of the Great Ranjit river and then slowly raised my 
eyes higher and higher through the successive ridges of foliage and rocks 
till .they reached the eternal snows and still far up and up to the peaks 

soaring into the skj From the 
lowest point which the ej e can reach 
in the Ranjit valley to the highest 
peak of Kinchinjunga the vertical 
„ height is not less than five miles 
— such a thickness of the earths 
crust being probably nowhere else 
visible on the earths surface 
More than twelve peaks carL-be 
c ounted which rise above _t wgnt) 
t housand fee t The air was cold , 
and bracing the grass was crisp 
and white with frost the sun 
shot his rajs across in dazzling 
splendour and in the stillness ana 
brightness of the scene one felt 
as if transported to another world 
After morning service in the little 
English church I went down to 
the square bazaar or market place 
which is crowded on Silnda)S 
with strange nationalities Here 
were the old aborigines the LEr 

ciias with Mongolian type of face 
oblique e> es high cheekbones 
clad in striped cotton garments 
the men with pigtails like the 
Chinese the women with noserings and large siher ornaments some witi 
strings of rupees They are a small plain but powerful looking wee 
mured to hardship nomadic but amiable vTheir besetting sin is gam mg 
The} are a merry and careless people, with but little thought of the morrow 
They are ver} fond of quoits using pieces of slate for the purpose w uc i 
the} throw with great dextcrit} They alwajs wear a long knife curtc 
like a sickle and stuck in the girdle which senes them to fell trees •> m 
antmals build huts pare their nails se\er their food and even pick t 1CI J 
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teeth Rice is their staple food T heir langua ge is a T hebetan dialec t, and 
their religion a corrupt Buddhism 

Here, too, in targe numbers, were the Bhooteas, tall and robust, 
sturdy, flat faced people, weatherbeaten, with broad mouths <-and flat 
noses, their complexion whitish yellow, but encrusted with dirt, and tar, and 
smoke. Thty seldom wash. They are dressed jn loose blankets girt about 
the waist with a leather belt, in which they place their brass pipes, their 
long knives, chopsticks, tinder box, tobacco pouch and tweezers, with which 
they pluck away all trace of beard They wear stout woven hoots — boot 
a nd stocking in o ne The women have their faces tarred, and their hair 
is plaited in two tails, the neck loaded tfhh strings of coral and amber, 
large heavy, round earrings, dragging down the lobe of the ear. They are 
always spinning The Bhooteas are Buddhists, and be lieve in the e fficacy 
o f praying-machine s When crossing mountains they hang little scraps of 
rag on the bushes, as a prayer for safety, and place grains of rice along the 
hillside to propitiate evil spirits They bury their d ead on the mountains, 
raising cairns over them ' 

Here, again, one might see the light and agile Nepales e, with intelh 
* gent and pleasing countenances, active and enduring, and brave to a degree, 
as the Nepal war ( 1 8 x 6 ) witnesses Their secluded valleys are rich in 
forest and minerals, and on the frontier indigo is largely grown Their 
dogs are yellow fanged, wolf-hke, fierce, surly creatures, but invaluable watch 
dogs Ne paL proper is a_s m a 1 LAallev-t welyelmiles Ji\_ nine at the foot of this 
part _of the _Himala\an range , but t he c ountry extends _w est from Sik kim 
to^ Kimta pn The ruling -race are called Ghurha s Here Buddhism and 
V aisbnayism are found side by side The tem ples are of _wond r _and remind 
one of those of Japan The temple of Mahadcva at Batin presents both 
styles of architecture, the Hindu and the Thibetan or Turanian side by side - 
The capital of Nepal is Khatmandu, and contains a beautiful temple in 
the Chinese style The view of the Himalayas to the north east is 
very grand The ragged Lama mendicant is also to be met with, and 

Sherbas and Thibetan beggars, jovial, but easily excited Intermingled with 
these native mountain tribes were st olid Chiname n proud Mnhommpd^n c, 
and gr aceful Hindu s In the midst of the bustle and bartering, the mis 
sionary had hrs open room, or shed, into which the people came to hear 
hymn, or prayer, or Scripture In the Bhootea village there is a small,* 
dirty Buddhist temple called Bhootea Bustee The Lamas or priests are 
also of a low type, unctuous sly, insolent They sell praying-machines 
(Mam), and use them in their worship, continually turning them round 
Indeed, you enter the temple between two huge cylinders, like pillars two 
feet in diameter and six feet high, which are gigantic praying machines, 
turned by means of a winch Here we met many Thibetans returning to 
their country with heavy burdens 
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Rising one morning while it was ytt dark and starlight, we mounted 
our pomes, and, with* guides, started for the ascent of the Sinciial Moun 
tain (eight thousand three hundred feet), six miles from Darjeeling Riding 
through the military sanatorium to “ the Saddle, ’ or Johr Bungalow", we 
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began the ascent up a steep winding track through the jungle, and after, an 
hours climb reached the Chimneys — the ruins of the first military station 
perched upon a ridge, or shoulder of Sinchal .where Kmchinjunga and its 
neighbour peaks burst on our view, kindled with the rays of the rising sun 
The air was perfectly clear, and the sky .cloudless Here we dismounted and 
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scrambled through brushwood and snow to the summit, which is specially 
celebrated, because of the glorious prospect it commands — the sweep of the 
Himalayan range, including Everest itself, the presiding monarch of them 
all, the highest mountain in the world 'I here he rose to v oiir view, of sugar* 
loaf shape, far off, but clear cut against the shy. The entire range “ Pel ion 
on Ossa piled,” was 1 now before us as far as the eye could reach in a clear 
atmosphere and a cloudless sky It was like looking from a Pisgah across 
the valleys and over moun- "**• * 

tains to a new and loftier ^ y _ 

country Here one is over* * * 1 C — A 

w helmed whh.. the majesty of VaL''* 

N ature and th e power of the * J c a, ' f 

Almighty The deep blue - /fifr 

sky, the pure vhite snows, ^ 

the clear-cut precipices, the ‘ j' ' 

1 dark, shady ravines the dense ty / ^ sj 

j the spectator w itli the presence 

>vof God •/ Having filled the e>< ^ V- '/V 

and mind with the sublimity *•>* ‘ ■ 3rar^ 

I of a prospect never to be for- 

gotten during two hours spent ( 'jfc* l ?' v ~ r r-Jk yfoxX J 

on that green, but nov frost 
I whitened mountain, we ^reluct- 'lj 

returned thankful and exultant *1 

that we had been so favoured j ^ • * 

in the w eather , for these grand- 
^eurs are often enveloped in * 
mist or cloud for days together 1 

The annual average rainfall ■*? 

at Darjeeling is nine feet eight * K f ~ f 

inches — one hundred and six- **/>*'»" 

teen inches — June to Scptcm- iandy trayalunc, Himalayas 

her being the wettest months 

The descent from Darjeeling to the Ram it rive r, which separates it from 
the Himalayan range, is six thousand feet in eleven miles, and the river 
is crossed by one of those cane bridges which are peculiar to this part of 
the world The mam chains supporting the bridge are branches of trees 
anti rattan canes , the sides are of split canes hanging from each mam chain, 
two feet apart Into these loops the foot path is laid, composed of three 
bamboos, the thickness of a man's atm, laid side by side, the section of the 
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bridge resembling the letter V, in the* angle or bast of which the traveller 
finds footing The piers of these bridges are generally two convenient trees 
through whose branches the main chains are passed and pegged into the 
ground bejond Onl) one traveller can pass over at a"time and the./prmg 
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and oscillation are considerable but strong bamboos are placed underneath 
and connected with the main chains by split rattan ropes to prevent t 
bridge from collapsing with the weight , . . _ 

At the lower edge of the great forest which clothes the Sine a 
a botanical garden m lonely and lovely* the Rungaroon Garden where 
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found roses, scarlet geraniums, verbenas, and many English plants and 
•flowers in the midst of tropical luxuriance. The garden is to be devoted 
to such indigenous plants, epiphytes, orchids, gingers, etc,, as are not ' : 
• likely to thrive *in {lie moister and more shady forest sections. The path 
'-leading to this spot is rich in forest beauty. Beyond arc some of the tea 
and cinchona plantatio ns for which Darjeeling is famous, and which, as the 
slopes are cleared, mar in some degree the beauty of the nearer lulls. 

. The tea gardens are laid out in the most unromantic fashion, acre upon 
acre planted with straight rows of bushes two feet high • ■with small glazed 
dark green leaves, and in the centre the managers bungalow flanked by 
long ranges of low buildings, where the process of drying, sorting and 
packing is carried on. T he Bhoot ea coolies, both men and women, may b e 
seen - carryi ng chests o f. i mmense weight up the steepest hills . They leave 
"the railway porters-* of England far behind. A story is told that one of 
j, these sturdy women actually brought up a grand piano on her_ back from 
Kursiong to the station. Th e work on the planta tions „is,n ot so jaborious 

. 1 1 ^Consists . mainly Jn deep hosing between the lines of trees as weeds 

appear, and careful hand ^ppflimr I n No vember of the thgxL_year, when 
NK planjuLibuL-fect-hislUt . is pruned down to twenty inches, that the . 

y oumr leaves_jriav he_ph»cked eas ily ; and six weeks afterwards, when the 
I tea plant is " said to “ flush,” or throw out new shoots six inches high, 
j the picking is repeated, and so on at intervals of twenty days for eight 
| months. / Tea can be made only of these young and tender leaves, and 
the plucking requires gentle touch, women and .children being employed. 1 
For sorting, rolling, drying, etc , machinery is generally used. 

The cinchona (quinine) plantations in the Darjeeling district cover 
^nearly two thousand acres, stocked with about three million cinchona trees 
Thp quinine comes from the bark. Quinidinc, or cinchonidinc, chiefly from 
r jhc red cinchona, is a good substitute for quinine. It is produced in large 
quantities, and is .obtainable at a much more moderate cost. 

♦ V Language cannot describe the glory of the Himalayas seen from I 
Darjeeling lit up by the rays of the setting sun „ From the Observatory 

• more. than twelve peaks can be counted, which rise above twenty thousand * 
feet^ and none are below fifteen thousand. Against the azure sky, in an 
atmosphere far clearer than we ever see in England, the snowy range reflects 

ftthe colours of the sunset, ever changing and deepening in richness from 
bright yellow' to pink, from pink to crimson, and long after the sun has set . 
to us. ' Well may 1 one writer speak of the vif^w as “ something t o be tr easured 
as. one of the_most notew'orthv moment s of hk life,” and another of “the 
d eep happiness of a sojourn in this po c h nnt^d Innrl, <;pnf inelled hy _the-ever- 
lasting mountain*” And the contrast from these “ abodes of snow',” to the 
luxuriant tropical vegetation surrounding us on every hand, clothing the richly- 
wooded hills through which we drive , ms hardly less striking and impressive. 
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Ihe natues ire loth to stir carl) for they feel the morning cold mid are 
ill prepared against it as to clothing but with the Him da) as now bright 
with the rising sun we succeeded in starting b) Tonga Dal (a sort o 
dogcart) at 8 A m reaching l\ursiong at n \w and Silitjurt in tune Jor* 
the evening tram Ihe transition as we dro\L along from snow and frost to 
jirs and oaks then to rhododendrons mdnrubber trees tree ferns of immense ( 
size golden ferns with stems three feet high and wondrous orcluds w ite 
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yellow and purple banks studded with stag moss and ye ow ci A 

scented magnolia and magnificent bamboos— gives an exhilaration an e 
not to be had to the same extent m any other part of theMvor ~ te ^ 
The hast Indan Railway runs northwest fopi Calcutta up the Or 
valley nine hundred and fifty four miles to Delhi and at 1 e u i 
Scmde Punjab and Indus Valley State Railway which comp etc 1 vj If 
by Lahore away still northward to Peshawar and so ut Invar , one 

that important and rising port at the mouth of the Indus one r 
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hundred and si\t> nine miles from Delhi 1 hns the railway tourney acro s^-lndia 
"f rom Calcutta to Karachi i s two thousa nd one hu ndred and twenty three 
miles and from Calcutta to Bomjn ) , branching south f rom Alla habad , is Jburtec n 
r hu ndred and pine-miles. i h e rncr Ganges with its tr ibutaries drains nn area o f 
three hundred and nm et\ thousand squ are miles , including the Ldrter Provinces 
of Bengal, the North West Provinces and Oude Here the Ar>an race, entering* 
from the northwest, attained their full strength and development Hlfldi, 

' Hin dustani, or Bengali is _their languag e, _\v ith the written character called 



Nagan resenfbhng the ancient Sanscrit T he popu l ation is e stimated at 
jStxt y milli ons, ^ I'heir life is for the most part a struggle for existence by the 
tillage rof~lhe soil — rice , plantains, cocoanuts, and' the cul tivation of i ndigo, 
h emp , c otton an d »th £ opium poppy The land is not as in England, parcelled 
oj.it into farms There are wealthy proprietors who hold large tracts by 
grant, purchase, or hereditary succession , but the tenants are literally children 
of the .soil Wherever a village nestles among its pla""ntams or mango groves, 
the land is parcelled out among the villagers '1 he villagers or immediate 
cultivators of soil arc-called ryots The landowners are called zavntidars 
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A’ large proprietor does not reckon up lus firms but he counts his \ilhges 
Often Jac ttt een the yinnnda rs and. f be riot s the re ire midd le men_orJeise • 
holders {f a hud it s') who ire sometimes incSigo planters Having got the^ 
village on Teisc you summon the tenants* show them their rent account and 
get \hem to agree, to cultivate a certain percentage of the land in indigo 
The compact being made the r)Ots ire your slaves for ever The sowing 
of every )ear goes to piy the debt of the last md the debt must be paid 
off by so man) bundles of the indigo plant The planter s bungalow is ,a* 
fine looking house with an immense compound In front of it is the factory 
and at some distance miserable huts in which the coolies live * In the 



•■/cultivation of the land bullocks are used for draught and carnage * The 
Bengal plough is much the si me as the Greek or Roman one Thc-Fuglis 
hive no idea sajs Sir J B Phear of the extreme poverty of the 

bulk of the Bengal population Seven rupees a month will support a 

whole fimil) Tood is the principal item and probably one rupee eight 
annas a month will suffice to feed an adult man,, and twelve annas- a 
vTomin Yet the salt tax alone averages annually a hundred and twclvc 
anms per head upon the entire population Tammc siys another cNperi 
tnced writer is the horizon of the Indian villager insufficient food the 
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foreground. 'And this- is the more extraordinary, since^ the villager- is 
surrounded by a dreamland of plenty. Everywhere you see 'fields- Hooded 
deep with millet and wheat. The village and its old trees have to climb on 
to a knoll to keep their feet out of the glorious poppy and the luscious ' 
sugar-cane. Sumptuous cream-coloured bullocks move -sleepily about' with 
an air of luxurious sloth. Everything is steeped in repose. The bees mur- 
mur their idylls among the flowers ; the doves moan their amorous complaints 
,from the shady leafage of pipal 

trees ; out of the cool recesses of - « 1 ■■ ' V 

wells the idle cooing of the 
pigeons ascends into the summer- 
laden air ; the rainbow-fed cha- 
meleon slumbers on the branch ; 
the enamelled beetle 
I , on the leaf ; the little 
fish is in the sparkling 
depths below ; the ra* 

;! diant kingfisher, trein- 
>‘ s Nylous as sunlight, in 
mid-air; and the pea- 
cock with furled glories, 
on the temple tower of 
the silent gods. v/ i\ mid 
this easeful and luscious 
splendour the villager 
labours and starves. 

While he has to main- 
tain the glorious phan- 
tasmagoria of an im- 
perial policy, while he 
has to support legions 
or scarlet soldiers, 
golden cuprassies, pur- 
ple politicals, and green 
commissions, he must 
remain the. hunger- 
stricken, over-driven 

phantom that he is."' What with income tax, licence tax, succession 
tax, salt tax, feast fax, and fast tax, his hookah — his " hubble bubble,*’ so 
tailed from the gurgling noise of the water inside the cocoanut-shell— is his 
only solace amid the privations of his wretched life. When he would 
protest, he dies of famine ; this is his revenge. 

- • Tutvtyone Days m InJta, by C A 
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Through this vast district th e railroad now wends its way '^Before it came 
along the great trunk road travellers were often attacked robbed and even 
murdered in the days of Thug notoriety The Thugs *wJio abounded chiefly 
in the forests were fanatics who made highway robbery part of then religion 
an d declared that their victims werd sacrifices to the goddes.s _K.ali Disguised 
as peaceful travellers they would first engage m simple and* friendly greeting 
looking gentle and unassuming and then suddenly they would throw the 
handkerchief noose round the neck of the wayfarer strangle him in a 
moment and rifle him bf all he possessed Sometimes a girl appeared sitting 
at the wayside weeping The traveller in pity might stop to speak to her 
but if so he was doomed She soon had the noose round his throat and 
strangled him on the spot Since iSto I huggism has been suppressed b ut 
t he instinct possesses the thieves sti ll and the sight of the noose will cause 
the calm features to blaze with fury In the school of industry at Jabalpur 
some aged Thu^s proud of their race and profession may still be seen A 
visitor anvious to undeistand their mode of strangling submitted his neck 
to be operated upon but at the great risk of his life for with the kind 
ling instinct of the Thug the illustration threatened in another moment / 
to become a reality Datura poisoning is s till practised by the same _c lagy^ 
of _ people An old man and his son were lately poisoned for the sike 
of a new blanket by a gang of 1 hugs 1 he railroad now conveys us in 
ease and security over these vast plains "/About one hundred and twenty 
hules from Calcutta we pass through R^nigunge where there is jhiJaQjest 
a nd most important coal field in Tndn The miner s are Bhownes and 
4 Sonials l ow of stature and great toilers^ the former using ihfi— P*ck die 
latter only the crowbar in getting the coal The mines are not deep anc 
they arc free from firedamp In this d istrict Parasnath the h ghe stjjp 
i n Bengal proper, four thousand six hundr e d feet abov e_thc_sca V J £ £? 
of great sanctity to the lams, w ho make yearly pilgrimages hither and w o 
strongly opposed the sanatorium for sick soldiers now erected on it 1 
mountain commands a grand panorama of the surrounding country wit i i 
winding rivers and its wooded hills -/The Sontals have made their " a ) 
north to Raj Maba! w here by industry they have established tlicmse ves 

T heir Milages are quite d stinct and_se parate_ Jrom-tliose-^iccupied-b.> -hluu 11 

The chord line carries us between Chqfin_Nagpur on the so 1 . 

Behar on the north Chotia Nagpur is a mountainous province in ia * 
chiefly by P rovidian tn hes the -hols . anti Qrap ps amj2flg-W.h.Qlii--th£-kt 1 
m SSinnanpg liVirmred success fu lly fnr ninny ye ars It js a SUCCCSS I OrL - O — '** 
tablelands m11 n 1 p a /c three thousand feet above the sea It\_IJefp r »«- 
lme the Patna d strict which is famous for its r cc and the Giy A - U rl *~_ 
famous_Jbr ifs Buddh st re mains Behar indeed is the cr ad l e _ of _ _tf. c * 1S 
and the name is only a corruption of Vtlata a ca\e or temp e i <- 
Gaya is the site of the famous Bo-lrec under which Gautama Buddha tang 
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and the FJqdnnt Rock on winch he sat wnh his di'oples is still* pointed 
out Here it was that Gautama harm that the path to salvation laj not 
in penance and sclfttorture, but in preaching a higher hie to his fellow men 
He re he became ‘the Buddh a.** the I nhghtcned, and began -*sZ minis try 

o f love that la Mj>d— till- hb— deaths at th e age of eight y In fro it of the 

Ilo Tree is the Ihiddh Gaja Iemple, dating from the seventh ctntur), and 
the Bu cfclh Gr\).a ni Is are suppo sed t o he the ^oldest Hindu sculptures 

hitherto found There are sev eral pm ups-of— can tunples more or less 

tanned in the m i„hl>otirhood and hearing date from Asoha le 250 



Hindu pilgrims come hither t o ndor< the footprint of Vishnu o n a rock 
b hraddlns 2 e offerings in honour of departed relatives are performed 
here at the Vishnu pada temple situated on one of the ridges and built of 
black stone with a lofty dome and golden pinnacle Various offerings arc 
placed by the pilgrims round the footprint the object being to help the 
progress of the souls of ancestors departed to heaven and the tunc occupied 
m the rites being at least eight dajs 

I hc _looT) lin e r uns thron , . h- Btlipr «n«l brings ns t hrou g h Colgong where 
several rocky islands of granite intcrrui t the channel of the C anges the 
chief of these Divinath a sacred island, is crowned with a Hindu teruple 
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Several, idols are carved on the rocks, and in places -there are wedge-marks, j 
showing, that 'monoliths have been ’split off.'/j’hese are the onty rocks that i 
interrupt the course of the Ganges for a thousand miles. Th e boats on the 
Ga nges used for the conveyance of grain, cotton, etc., f lo at down the stream 
at the rate of four miles an ho ur; a nd 'w hen-Asoendi ng they hois t a sail. | 
nricl_nrp r.-irri p^ up hy t-Jip south wind whic h habitually blows. *'The small 
English steamers on the river had originally the ordinary- rudder; but it -was 
✓'found necessary to ,adnpt-th p. large broad helm which the native boats _have J 


h ad from time immemorial as the only shape which wou ld— act_ in the . strong I 
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HWthS Till I!OI\ C1T\ — THF MUTINY CITirs I ICKNOW 
\M> CtWNtOkt —T!ir MOIIVMMFDW CITII S \C! V \M> 
\LI \!l \B vn 

cm ptcasnnt after a long wearisome mlua) journey of 
five hundred miles aero s the phins of Bengal on 
reaching the terminus opposite the great stronghold 
o f heathenis m Benares the sacred cit> of the 
I [ inclus with the mighty Ganges flowing between 
to find Christians and friends waiting to recci\c jou 
So was it with us when on our arrival i raise, or 
footman from the mission conducted us across the bridge of 
boats and through the cit} four miles to the Luroptan settle 
ment and to our hotel and when present!} that eminent oriental 
scholar and missionar} the Rev M A Shernng whose pre 
mature death has since been announced came to welcome and 
to guide us m our plans foe sightseeing Having crossed the 
Ganges we were now in the NortJi West Provinces and in the 
headquarters of idolatry in India W hat Jerusalem is to t he 
Rome is to the Latin what Mecca is to the. 
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Benares is to the Hindu It contains fourteen hundred Hindu temples, 
idols innumerable, and twenty thousand Brahmans t Like Paul at Athens, 
the Christian's spirit is moved within him as he sees the city wholly given 
to idolatry Troops of pilgrims are continually thronging its streets, and 

swarming up and down its g/iats, 

. - or flights of steps leading dow n to 

the Ganges, along which the city 
stretches for three miles, ' rising 
gracefully upon the solitary' cliff, up 
the face of which it is built tier 
upon tier.- 

In Benares we see what Hin- 
duism practically is- Students o 
the Was may restrict the term 
Brahmanism “ to the purely panthe- 
istic and not nectfssarily idolatrous 
system evolved by the Brahmans 
out of the partly monotheistic, 
partly polytheistic, partly panthc-- 
istic religion,” expressed in those 
sacred songs But it is the poj- 
theistic' element which hns become 
•'its life and Soul, cinbodied as tins 
-is in the Hinduism of India Hm- 
•duism is, in .fact, idolatry of the 
basest hind, the worship of I tshtiu 
the preserver, and Sna the cc 
strover, represented by number e 
idols and symbols of the most re- 
volting character. Here m 
North-West Provinces, and above 
all in Benares, Hinduism has ac- 
quired* a stony compactness, and 
a solidity almost impenetrable 
Here Brahmanism and caste hoi 
.-'sway The Hindustani, stalwart, 
tail, strong limbed, j 

solid, proudly rests on Ills- id™ , 
of antiquity. He adore-s .be 



breed, good blood, and the associations of antiqui ■ )• . deaths, 

social hierarch} , and all the great events of life, *r 1S > ‘ .j^^grvronn 

occupations, professions, are interlaced and enchamei "* It is a very 
fabric of his ulolitrv And Benares is the centre o a \» t . r ature I ° r 

ancient cit), and is frequent!} alluded to in earl} - anscn 



the sanctity of tts inhabitants of its temples and reservoirs of "its wells and 
streams Benares has been famed for thousands of year* Here to (juote the 
■* "high authority of the lamented Rev M A Shernng idolatry is a charm a 
fascination to the Hindu It is so to speak the air he breathes It is the 
food of hi* soul He is subdued enslaved befooled by it 1 he nature of 
the Hindu partaker of the supposed nature of the gods whom lie worships 
And ^v hat is that nature 5 According to tht traditions lnndtd about amongst 
th< native* and constant!} dwelt upon in their conversation and referred to 
m their popular songs — which perhaps would be sufficient proof — vet more 
m ^especially according to the numberless statements and narratives founds in 
j their sacred writings, on which these traditions arc bas<,d it* i , in man} 
instances, vile and abominable to the last degree Idol itrv is a word denoting 
all that is wicked in imagination and impure in practice Idolatr) is i 
demon — an incarnation of all evil — 1 ut nevertheless as !x witching and *’cduc 
1 tivc as a Sirin It ensnires tl\e depraved heart coils around it like a 
serpent transfixes it with its deadly fang* and final!) stings it to death 
Thts is the testimon) of a Sanscrit scholar who km w the \ edas well 
and who lived thirty year-, among the Hindus at the headquarters op* 

* Hinduism' 1 ' ** 

One Sunday morning at seven wi drove outside the cit} to the Church 
Mission compound and as we approached saw the native children of tht .. 
girls and orphans schools* walking in procession into church all neatl) * 
dressed* and in excellent order so that you might imagine }ou were not 
in Benares but in some I ngltsh countr} parish 1 he bell was tolling for 
service and entering we found a good!} githenng of Hindus The service 
was read and the sermon preached in the native language I he houses of 
the missionaries arc within the large compound which looked refreshing)) 
green and^ shaded with trees Afterwards at the 1 ondon Mission compound 
w winch is more withm the cit> we found a small native congregation Missio ns 
| ha ve been prosecuted here noiv for sixty }cars h) vinous societie s but «* 

1 htt hT perceptible impressio n lias tieen made upon the citadel of heathenism ^ 
j* A faithful witnessing for Jrses is maintained but the converts are few 
j Conversions belong to God and nothing so tests and testifies the strength 
“of the labourers faith and 7cal and love as persevering labour without appa 
rent results During the week I visited the I ondon Missionar} College where 
four hundred native >oung men and boy* arc educated And as I -went 
from classroom to classroom filled with scholars learning not only their 
nattvd Hindustani but Sanscrit Arabic and English as well as arithmetic 
mathematics chemistry as I sat in the headmasters room Mr Shcrrings 
— and found him at_ work teaching the Scriptures to a class of intelligent 
looking young men all natives as I spoke to them m English and heard 
tnur shrewd questions and answers I felt that certainly a powerful influence 
” here is working and multipljing shcdtl ng light upon man£ minds awakening 

ii «• 
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intellectual freedom, and. producing . a' moral and 'religious life, before which 
idolatry must eventually totter' and .fall.’ - -5. ^ ’ 

Taking time by the - Forelock, and gladly seizing the * cool of early* 
morning, we starred* next ‘day 'under the Rev. hU A. Sherring’s .conduct, 
to see the, sights. And *first we visited the mansion of" the Maharajah of » 
1 Vizianagram, furnished to . European style, " and ’showing" the inroads of 
W qsterrtYci vilisation. Not far from this is the*Durga Temple, at the southern 
, extremity of the city Bloody sacrifices are offered . to the goddess Durga 
(or Kallf in' front of. .her shrine every Tuesday. The«* temple swarms 
wi th * reddish-brown monkej s in* every nook; along ever)' wpll, and about the 
streets and bazaars ' These monfteys ' are all regarded, as living deities, 
gods and goddesses, and ’of greater' sanctity^ far than* the * poor -peopte . 
living round about ’who .are : 'annoyed by them.. Hinduism, instead »of 
I tracing Tnen «to monkeys .like" Darwinism, raises monkeys to be gods, x 
a step higher “than men.* Proceeding to the P&sasamed Ghdt, we left 
our ‘carriage and ascended the Man-Mandfl* Observatory, cdhtaining several 
large' 11 astronomical instruments erected by the Raj ah -5ay ‘ Sji jglijdlll. 1 ^93- 
-;Here there Is a beautifully.-carvdd oriel window,. commanding a fine view 0 
- the riverf. The Rajah Si Bahadur received us with politerfdis. * Close by * 
is the temple' of the "rain god, supposed to exercise power over the . clouds 
^ in procuring rain.**’ The, idol. is t placed in .cistern lo'wi down in the 
» centre' of the temple, and .'kept drenched* Wilh water. 'The Nepalese 
temple, rising from the banks of the Ganges near the Mail-Manclil Gnat, 
is ,a strikingly picturesque object, and is now the .only Buddhist temple jn 
. Benares. ' * ’ . * 

> The- Dasasameil Ghflt is one of the five celebrated places of pilgnmage ^ 
in Jlenarcs .Here we -saw one .of. those religious devotees called^ Fa 
who live upon charity, and obtain a reputation /or sanctity .by. abstinence,- 
retaining the body in one position, and imposing severe penances Upon 
, themselves They suffer their hair to groiV iii long shaggy locks, sometime 
reaching .to -the ground, and their austerities are regarded with reverence, 
and admiration". At the. Burning Ghdt, whither a boat conveyed us, there, a) 
a ’'corpse with wood, piled round it, prepared for -cremation, and anoti 
funeral pile, with its smouldering embers just burnt out Funeral rites ar^ 
continually going on here ; for many cpme to Benares as the goal o t ,cl 
hope, and life on purpose to die. ^Several pairs of short slabs set up 
end, called mark the spots* where widows havej been burnt n * v i % . ~ . , 

the pjre of their husbands The word satire means “chaste pr , 

woman” The custom was prohibited by tl\e government in 
these spots are still the objects of worship. . , „ x », 

* Our boat conveyed 'us next -to the stdps dividing the city along 
river into two equal portions and leading up. to the famous it 
Saivauox At the top this well "is twenty yards long and ten wue. 
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flights of steps slope down the four sides lihe'a pyramid reversed' to -a narrow* 
trough of water at the bottom on- which < * devotees were -stand mg, washing 
-face and head/ and sipping the fietid wat»*r from their hands.* It is believed 
that this "well, filled witlirthe sweat of Vishnu,- infallibly washes awq,y all sin* 
The water is (Itsgiistingly dirty, as though it held in solutiorr tjte sins ft 
washed away- 'Neaj\ this weir is 
the temple of Cancsh, the ..god of 
wisdom, represented ns a figure 
painted red, with, three eyes and 
an elepha'htfs trunk, over which a 
cloth is drawn, . like, that which a 
barber. wraps. about *a man lx; fore’ 
shaving him. At the feyt of. - tlm 
god is the figurrf of a rat, the 
animal on which he is supposed td 
ride.- Passing the Bajnh-of'Nat^ 
pore’s "GliAt, * where, the ‘massive 
masonry, has given way, we saw 
. swarms of people streaming down 
the several- stairs and along the 
bathing platforms as* we -sailed 
slowly past; and very picturesque 
they, looked, .some bathing, some 
prayirig, .some dressing, and multi- 
tudes - going lip* and^ coming down. 

Leaving* the boat at the nccdle-like 
minarets^ which .strike the -eye in 
.every - view 'of Benares, and ap- 
pear- in almost every photograph, 
wp diml>cd first .the .long, broad 
flight of steps; -and then the narrow 
.•winding {staircase inside ‘the minaret, 
and obtained from the summit {three 
hundred feet above the' river) a 
wide view of the city and the 
surrounding country. The mosque, 
with its. strong and -deep founda- 
* tionsf arid *its exquisitely graceful 
minarefs, was built by Aurangzeb, 
a bi^ot and a persecutor, .the last, the most cruel, intolerant, and hated of 
the* Moguls, “1658-1707. He imprisoned his father, Shdh Jahdn, murdered ' 
his.* brothers, i mposed the Jiziah, a religious tax,* o n every one not Mohauv 
medan, .'dest royed Hindu" t emples, and -bui[t_j iToFques out- of the m aterials, 
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in particular? this at Benares, still the most conspicuous object, towering over 
all the temples, of Brahmanism. * x 

Traversing the narrow streets on foot, the only way in which they can. 
be trai'ersed, For nearly a miJe, we next visited the famous temple cf the 
police deity 'of the city {koizval), symbolised by a huge truncheon of stone, ^ 
called dandpan , four feet high, which is worshipped by, many people every 
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from the north you pass through a court \vherc is a large collection of • 
images chiefly linga,- male and female emblems. They are from the ruins 
of the older temple which Aurangzeb destroyed. They are all objects of 
worship and bear marks of adoration — garlands of flowers, oil and paint. ~ 
Before the central tingarn you see the Hindu worshippers prostrating them* 
selves; and this worship is the centre and culmination of Brahmanism in 
1 ndia. T hi s temple, like all the Benares temples, is of a mean and dirt y 
aspect, but it is sutmounted by a gilded tower, and dome glittering in the 
sun fifty’ feet high. Adjoining is the “Well of Knowledge," giving forth 
a loathsome stench. The, spectator turns away "from all w’ith pain, horror, 
and disgust. * 

T he great sight of Benares is, a fter all, i ts river front in the early -morn - 
ing, when the ray s of s unri se flood the city with brightness, and its inhabit - 
ant s, bathe in their sacred~nver. Seated on the deck of a large river boat, 
called a dittgec, we floated slowly along w’ith the la zy tide’ watching the 
panorama of human life and devotion. Men, women and children of all 
ages were crowding the gh&ts and performing their ablutions in the yellow 
flood, as a daily act of refreshment, of, purification, and of religion ; wor- 
shipping the river, basking in the sun, bottling up vessels of the saEred 
water for purifying, purposes at home, and then going to the priests to have 
painted on their Shining- foreheads the distinctive marks of their caste. 
Above the motley crowd rose the towering temples and the mosques, tinted 
with red or burnished with gold. The Hindus are a devout and religious 
people, and their zeal -and earnestness in what is false, may teach a lesson to 
those who know the true. . . • 1 

' Benares is not only the headquarters of Brahmanism, it is the cradle 
of Buddhism^ After six years’ asceticism and solitude at Gaya, Gautama 
Buddha, c.c '590, having experienced his temptation and his enlightenment . 
ttndcr the Be- tree, made his way to Benares, affirming, ” 1 am going to that 
c ity, to give light to th ose enshrouded in dar kness, and to open "the gates ~ 
of ^immortality to men. ’ 1 The place where he taught, once called the" Dee r 
Park, now __Sarnath. l ies four_miles north»west-of— the_city, and is marked 
by a large collection of Buddhist remains Here are two large Stupas or 
1 * Topes, sacred octagonal towers, built by King Asoka 250 b.c., separated 
about half a mile from each other, but connected by ruins of walls and , 
foundations of buildings lately exhumed, ,-and .heaps of thickly ^scattered 
bricks. The Buddhist Stupa , or Tope, is in shape and. appearance like - 
. an enormous bee-hive, raised hundreds . of. feet in w height, beautifully orna- 
mented, and ‘surrounded by a massive stone rail. It was raised usually 
as a memorial of some event, or as a relic-shrine This 'at Benares, called 
Dhamek, is a solid round tower, -‘ninety-three feet in diameter at base,* one 
hundred and twenty eight feet in height The lower part is built entirely of 
stone, the upper part of large bricks. The lower part has eight projecting 
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' faces with niches to 'receive a statue. y The eight statues haye disappeared, 
.but they probably represented Buddfia ,the- predcher,' life size "with uplifted 
%nd. The sides are richly decorated with a profusion of flowering foliage,, 






*' BUDDHIST REMAINS AT SAB. VATU. 


holding two branches of the lotus in his hands. On ‘each side of him there - 
are th ree lotus flow ers, of which the four nearer ones suppo rt pairs of sacre d 
geese, “while the tw'o farthcc ones carry on ly single bir ds. Over the nearest 
n aTPof“ireese on the bright hand of the figure* ther e ds a f rog. The altitudes 
of the" birds are alP g ood, an d even that .b f. the-iJiumanJfigUf e is e asy, 
•a lthough fo rmal. T he lotos scroll is very »rich \ a nd beautifu l. T he bread th 
V* of each of the eight -faces _k .thirt y-six* feet six inche s. - y 

We.Htnteced a .passage at the base -of thfc tower which Jcads* -right 

“ “ 1 * 
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buried neir Sarnnth mil heaps of ashes scattered mud the rums show that 
the monasteries were destr<.>ed l.j fire TJnis it took several centuries to 
i vtiri ntp Hut! tlhism from I w dn , , 

I .urhno u tht^etpilnl of Qudh. i Stele winch ,s now included ttttlt the 
-Northwest Provinces is _^ttj jLjhrceJiuotlrt.d ahousandjtih^itnuis 
sit.ntoDmalu-Jt^^ cr _Gtmut the Oudh tributary of 

At first sight it impresses the visitor ns it most J icantlfuLcit) co . 
n -alast of inmost, c biiitdmgs .uf-.dazzling-Wllitcncss crotumd^vith domes 
•of burnished gold nnd scores of journals But n "enter mow destroy 
theTksionV I he white colour of the buildings is not mnrble it « « 
wash the nnterial for the most pnrt is not stone but stucco an 
arc mere shells of stood St ill the distances in t he city ore gent! KgjL- 

nd mirnb1( _aild-platltol-t t . 'th ._trces nnd dtejnBl ^ and gaLS LM-g- > 

n nd extent unsurpassed in nnt c ity in India The Urdu eaiul 0 f 

is for the most pnrt tawdry and— unsubstantial the_nstura „ er 

the surrou n ding^— uith us lt elbumded—parU-and— charming 

e ^tlS tM^first drove to the Bfefc .» 1^ 

park stocked with deer the lien£rpnrtep_e^ — >S , |L 

flnrin.r ,h, Mn.mt rf iHsJ Then to the MnrUnmre a , ,„ d 

building almost ns imposing as a stucco \ crsailles private 

endowed by a 1 renchtntn Claude Martin who came to mlen ded ns 

soldier and died a general nnd a mtlhonaire It was , 0 "» -ST» ’ 
a palaee but before it ttas finished the svealt y ui e ] ; ttle 

school — a lnppj change and the spacious staterooms are filled with ^ 
red beds each child having one of his own In front i S 
a lofty column in the centre , „ irardfifl 

One could hardly look without a shudder at the Sea!OJ_Jl-S^ 7 
one hundred and twenty yatal s^square avhe r e_the_English^ The 

cW through Wmifidd Park which contains many singular tree i (o 
bael and the fragrant sandalwood was exceedingly plea an H l** 
the Church Mission compound containing some o plaster and 

resque The lvnnmrjjagh ,s an c normous structure “ U lsltl , t l the 

'stucco in the Cremorne style of modern grandeur Next , nc l 

Ghowk a long narrow baraar, crowded with natives who made ^ way 
shrunk from us not we were told out of respect ° . tm^ nbanu 

• bUt n fr0m ,' rel ® 0 “ s dread °! C °"' aCt 'huge'edificem thcfmTofpat 

th g_ardi_t£Ctural _ eem of Ld ickmnv is^a 11 & , n t 0 a depot 

sol dity with A grand hall sixty yards long an . cl ty give 

for prdnanefe The elephant stables a short tom Ac ,aty ^ ^ 

one vgood idea of the majesty and docility L, of a hundred tame 
tame and employed on state occasions ■vHere \ p ant j all 

elephants are kept by the Government well housed and 
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well trained— a marvellous sight, especially' as we saw them, when all out 
on parade in a wide field, each with his •mamouts or keepers. The cost 
of each elephant would, probably make a fat living for a hundred Hindu 

The y are usually captured InlEas terq Bengal bv be in g driven into V-sha ‘ped 
tr aps or cor rals ; and by degrees are broken in and tamed so as to become 
the most majestic and docile of beasts of burden. O n state occasions those . 
ants are clad in 



*■ PAVILION OF TURK.*, KAISER BACH, LUCKNOW. 

But, of course, the cen tre of interest in Lucknow is the Residenc y, 
w here, in-1857, /two thousand two hundred souls , consisting of nearly J X 

tho usand r Europ ean rf wit h their wnm pn nnrl — children and native 

snrvnntiK, \yho m me tn for refug e, an d five hundred English soldie rs, under 
Sir Henry Lawrence, with the same number of native soldiers w“ho remained 
faithful, ke pt a large army of sepoys at bay for six months. 

The building is a large three-storied house, with two towers, and thick 
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walls, standing on an elevation. Its grounds cover some acres, with scattered 
buildings, and a rampart It is a ruin, a melancholy spectacle; and the 
inscriptions are most affecting, “ Here Sir Henry Lawrence was wounded; " 
“ Here Sir Henry Lawrence died.” We went down to the iuige-celtar-?, 
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whe re tli c ^nomin and childre n and t he si ck took refuge . Marks of shot 
and shell are. on every hnntk-tmt-NntnrnThn*; mantled the *>po t__wIth \crd ure. 
Near is the burial-ground, sweet with blooming roses, but full of touching 
monuments raised otcr the remains of those who died of disease or were 
shot during the siege J uly was the mast fatal .month On the fourth of 
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that month, Lawrence, the belo\ed, the adored commander, fell. His tomb 
has this -inscription, embodying his own dying w ords : “Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May the Lord have mercy on his 
soul!” Nearly three months passed after his death before Havelock came 
to the rescue. 

Soon afterwards, this great general himself died of disease, brought on 
by the hardships of his march 






His tomb is at the Alambagh, 
and over it a monument erected 
by his widow and children, with 
the inscription : “ He showed 
how the profession of a Chris- 
tian could be’ combined with 
the duties of a soldier.” To his 
friend Outram, before he died, 
he said, “ For more than forty 
years I have so ruled my life, 
that when death came, I might 
*face it without fear.” 

W h at with bea uti ful_ parks, 
ca pital .r oads. gQod-jsliops, and 
a large civi Lan d -military-popu- 
lation, Lucknow, in spite of 
these sad memories, is, we a're 
told, extremely popular. There 
is plenty of society, and plenty 
of amusement. Boating, shoot- 
ing, games of all sorts, are in 
vogue; Badminton parties, races, 
and M a magnificent ball-room 
with a perfect floor." Out of 
a native taxation amounting to 
twenty lakhs of rupees, the 

. ... - , , ... RUNS OF TIIE RESIDENCY, IACkSOW 

authorities of these North-West 

Provinces spend three and a half in “ conservancy,” including lighting, repairing, 
and watering the roads, and seven and a half on works of public utility, so 
that the European residents are well pro\ided for In the hottest months 
they have within easy reach by way of railway to Bareillj, v the refreshing 
hilt station of Naini Tab - 

Nairn Tal is i-Hp HimSla^n n division^fif_K umaon. and ,is the __reso_r t 
* of, the Government of the North-West Provinces during- the hot weather 


The scenery as we ride up is lovely, fine trees, drooping creepers, orchids, 
and tree ferns The road winds round hills rising above hills, all densely 
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wooded, with peeps into valleys, each divided by its stream Unexpected!), 
at last, a turn in the road reveals Nairn Tal, a tarn rather than a lake 
oval and olive green “At the concave * end of a horsesffoe ' sa)s an 
accurate writer, u about the-. centre, place church library', club hotel bazaar, 
and a few houses almost encircling a beautiful lake elevated six thousan 
three hundred and fifty feet, the surrouAdihjj hills rising to eight thousand five 
hundred feet Up the* valley in the .heart of the fountains cottages are 
scattered about but the hotels and places of resort are located on t e a 
near the margin of the water Lake circumference, two miles depth mnet> 

three feet, with a ridge 
running through the centre 
twenty feet People need 
never be' did! Qu«t 
enough for those contented 
to walk round the Syren 
Lake or to climb up the 
lulls The ■ snow seat 
commands a magnificent 
view The rhododendrons, 
are large, w ith thick trunks 
and splendid blossoms 
1 I mad e ” says Mr Shiell 
‘ a ten dt ml-wMhwg tour 
from Naim Tt d-t°"l rils 
< the snows’ through-tlioso 
lulls , and woofe -tS-d -" 1 
teEJaL-rnake-Jinm 30 '' 

the fiurcst—poliion— oL-tu 1 

t he snhJ junAlaj-an-K-g 1011 

one of— the_-most--b e *' l,l | l 

fu l territories upo n-g ' 1 * 1 * 1 
Alone m all that 
extent it possesses 
scenen, a. chain of R cnl < 
like tarns stretching ■»««* I 

fifteen to twent) miles from Naim Tal As wc progressed to was ! 

•/snows grew nearer and ^morc vast The farthest poi nrm t,nts of j 

a lull called Bmsnr Ptak^ a tree clad isolated cone lh ^ ,|„ 1 

sunset suffused the snows, with a hectic (lush w ICI ff co j t j J^c 
sun declined, faded from off them, till the) ST e '' P . . * a ptrs on 
marble masks and the stars came out one b> one flickering like tapers 
the faces of the dead . , 

An a wful land slip took place at Naim Tal on the. i.Sih — L 



NBA* NAIM TAU 





clown came the enormous la 


a mi a~~party of workmen behind, assembly-rooms and library, with every 
living soul they contained The station was plunged into the deepest 
gloom 4 » * 

C 4WNPOR E. only forty miles by railway from Luckno w, is a 
busy, populous town, with cot ton facto ries, flour _mills. and la rg-&_ saddlerv 
works. It is situ ated on the Gan ges, w hich _herc vari es in 'vIHr h from five 
hundrpd. ynrrU to n mile, and , is crossed by a long railway bridge The 
military station, with accommodation for seven thousand troops, is extremely 





plai n very hot and dusty. 

.Near the r ailway station, 
a fine old soldier of 
Havelock's army, t\ ho was 
in 'all the fighting of 1857, 
keeps an hotel, and acts 
as guide to his visitors 
Our guide first led us 
over Wheeler's Entrench- 
ment, now green and 
garden-like, -where Sir 
Hugh \Vheeler gathered 
two hundred and fifty 
| men, the remnant of his 
troops, the rest haying 
i mutinied, three hundred . 
i residents and three hun- 
; dred and thirty women 
- and children. Here he 
I defended himself bravely 
i behind a slender rampart 
! of earth for several weeks, , 
i when at length the worn- 
: out band, already sadly 
: reduced by death, yielded 
to t he treache rous — Erg- 

niisiI5L3iISni3al'' b 

an d surren dered,- wiyhJllS 
Usue_iliat_jwe-a’i 
This is no place to.teM 
again the heart-rending 
story. V Enough that .lb 
Wax associated 11 Ith these 
horrors is'now surrounde 
by a monument touching!) 
appropriate and beautiful- 
It is by Marochcttu and 
walled in with a Gothic 
railintr. The statue is 

Sat of an angcf . lean.ng 
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by the Mogul S hah Teha n. the grandson nf Akhnr, ,ns_la. 


-tnmli for, his 


fa yourite wfTe. M oo mtaj Mehal, an d for himself. About two miles from r the 
-town. along a dusfy roadj you pass' under a colossal gateway, in itself an object* 
'commanding and- impressive, and worth coming many miles to :see ; and 
before .you is a lovely garden, green- and shaded ’with beautiful trees, and in 
the cgntfe an * avenue of tall dark cypress-trees, separated by a line of 
fountains,' .and^leading^the eye to the foot of the building, which rises front a 
double platform, the first of red sandstone twenty feet high and one thousand 
feet broad, the .sefcond of marble, fifteen feet high, and three hundred Teet 
^square, on the corners of which stand four marble minarets^ In >th<3 / centre 



of all thus reared in air stands 'the Taj,- with giant arches ant c » 

domes. The afternoon sun was shining .upon it, and thcglecp . 

beyond. As you walk towards it the building. -grows tq | .its \rca size, * 
what at first sight seemed a swan-like vision ^reared in mu' ^ ov y 1 j 
its colossal v proportions, a marble shrine of great magnitui e 1 
with precious stones, graceful in its; outlines, costly in its gems^an P 
in its details. B eyond, the Jum na * flows,; and^_on_j cither_SKcJ. 
platform_theie_ns.es_a_beautiful mosque, the one for use, lie ot cr \ 
not looking towards. Mecca) raised only for finish and symmetrj- 
- picture of the'Tai -fails to giv e the full impression _ of-i_t5. J" ~ , 

with, minuteness of detail. and_effeminate elegance o£ jinish^lt_fcus_, „ — 


THE TAJ, IGR\X 



usually associated in the mmdVith uhat is* rQUgh, abrupt, ponderous Jn_ 

th e Tnj_ ^ oii-Jiaui_t be nniisU of a gifot building comb ined \\ ?th the 

lightness Tndjdel icic\ of a cost|^_c jbinit AsTji^oirTTcbcr ^aulrtli i Saracens 
built like Titans an d finished like lewcl lcrs ThcJTaj-is in fact <i_colpssal 
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mortis came into mind which the disciples addressed to Jesus Mister 
see whit iflinntr of stones ind whit buddings ire here Nor could I shut 

.out front m> r< collection those other words of the Master in repl> Seest 
thou these greit buildings ? T here slnll not be left one stone upon mother 
th at shall not be thrown dow n —words which significantly stand m close 
* v connection with 

His estimate of 
the widows mite 
uttered a few mo 
ments before — 

1 her act pertm 
nent the massive 
temple transient 
The Tn^ a-a-gcr 

feet casket per_ 

feet in its prop or, 
_tions us material 
its eleg ance jts 
^costliness Milt it 
laels, object sajUL. 

history asso 

ciations utility 
It is as I have 
i said a tomb the 




the__mvfis — of — 3 - 

l\f ohimmedan 


titfl 


2H| 


and for himself 
As a tomb the 
grave of his fa th 
fill daughter co 
vered with sod at 
Delh touches a 
higher chord As 
a building though 
balcony w VAUtct acra. v» ith some it is a 

sign of culture to adore it as the embodiment of heaventy beautj ^and 
comparable even with the eternal snows of the HtmSIayas V ^ 

considering the. national history and as P' rat '° ns d C> t he Capitol a t 

P arthenon at A thens, the cathedrf_atj^lan and even Ul 

Washington,, are nobler buildings than the l aj ** 



AGRA. 


The palaces of the Moguls in India are usually found within. the fort 
of the capital. The fort of Agra though hardly equal to that of Delhi, 
is grand and imposing. It is of red sandstone, and its walls are forty, 
feet high Within are the various buildings belonging to the palace of ja^ 
Mohammedan ruler There is a hall of public audience, and one qf 
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harem picture to yourselves says a graphic writer rooms or boudoirs 
call them what you please opening one into another all of pure mahble 
here a balcony supported by delicate pillars with projecting roofs there 
exquisite balustrades in delicate lace like open patterns having no ornament 
save gilding * with views extending over the country and embracing the 
Taj and the Jumm J Imagine again rivulets of water streaming from 
room to room along marble- beds gardens of flowers and precious exotics 
the crdepers running over trellises and shading from the heat the pathways 
across-the marble floors and mingling with the flying spray of the fountains 
and this on and on from room to room from balcony to balcony from court 
to court 

Pre eminent m beauty within the fort of Agra is the tyTntee Musiid. or 
Pearl Mosque' also built by Shah Jehan two hundred and forty feet from 
east to west and one hundred and ninety feet from north to south with an 
open court one hundred and fifty feet square This budding is wholly of 
white marble from the pavement to the summit of its/ domes The western 
part or mosque proper is also of white marble except an Arabic inscriptio n 
from the Koran in black The domes tower high above the other InuTOings 
of the fort and in the glare of the morning sun look as if really built up. 
of pearl J It is not only the Pearl Mosque it is the pearl of mosques un 
equalled in beauty by any other 

But to all this white marble there is a dark side dark scenes in the 
shades below balancing the brilliant scenes in the heights above Deep down, 
are seen mysterious stairs descending into empty cells and coiered vaults 
and from these again descending deeper ancl deeper still through tortuous 
passages ending apparently in nothing yet with more than a suspicion of 1 
something beyond although a built up wall interposes We examined these 
J mysterious and dim retreats and we saw enough to convince us tint pleasure 
and pain lust and hate were near neighbours in Agra as in other places 
Sad evidences were apparent of beings who from jealousy or other causes 
i t hacL been conveyed to these chambers of horror and there executed in tic 
eye of God alone Beyond some of these barriers human skeletons have been 
found some hung with ropes Thus side by side with the relics of Oncnta 
splendour ^are the visible tokens of Mogul cruelty > 

The tomb of Akbar is near Secundra seven m^les from Agra »n 
a court, a quarter of a mile square A "heavy wall surrounds it hkt t 
fortress. It is three hundred feet square and a hundred feet high nsng * 
in terraces of pyramidal form with cloisters galJene.., and domes L 
design is borrowed Mr Tergusson thinks from a Hindu or .more correct) 
a Bdddhist model The highest elevation is Jht roofed with , t. n . 
the angles Omit the dbmes and the resend lance to the 1 B‘i i »> 
i vlhams is apparent ./Akbar w adjust and tolerant and sought m vain 
| abchsh the distinction between Hindu nod Mohammedan ** lie a )C 


FUTTFPORF SlhRI 

the Hindu ta\, jimh und carried out many reforms *^He took up his rd$i- ■ 
dence at Futtepore Sikn where are to be seen his fioest works as a 
builder which cluster, . Acropolis like, upon the top of a small ridge of 
hills The richest of these are three pavilions said to have been erected 
for his three favourite sultahns But his f most_mnjestic work i£ th e mosq ue, 
sternly grand the Southern gateway of which stands on a rising ground and 
►/“when looked at from below is noble, says MrtFergusson “beyond that of 
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and so cyclopean are the dimensions and the massiveness of the masonry 
that they might be the abodes of an extinct race of giants ’ 

The seat of government in the North West* Provinces is Allahabad 
City of Allah ' a Mohammedan name given in the sixteenth century to the 
ancient Pray&ga a sacred Hindu city situated on the tongue of land formed 
by the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges A magnificent railway 
bridge now spans the Jumna just above the union of the rivers Its 
^ length is three thousand two hundred and twenty four feet and there are 
fifteen openings of two hundred and five feet clear The piers are of stone 
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be fifteen centuries old, and 
still alive, is here the object 
of worship, A light burns be- 
fore it, and beside it a young 
Brahman sits to receive the 
offerings of the devotees. As 
we stood near, some women 

came up, paid their money, 

received the priests blessing, 
scattered flowers, and then em- 
braced with kisses the sacred 
stump. -/At Delhi and Agra 
Hinduism has been crushed • 

by Mohammedanism. At Al- ; 

lahabad it has taken refuge * ■ 
underground. From the roof * ; 
of the arsenal we looked upon ' 1 
the junction of the Jumna and 
• the Ganges, where many pil- 
grims were bathing. This 
■ “meeting of the waters” is 
! regarded as a most sacred 
place of pilgrimage^ and in 
January and February during 
the Mela it presents the ap- 
pearance of a continual fair, 
with processions, banners, 
booths, and bathers. Thou- 
sands go down into the water, 
all classes and all ages, in the 
vain hope of washing away 
their guilt. 

The Sarai in Allahabad 
is a square high-walled garden, 
containing three stone Mo- 
hammedan mausoleums, sur- 
mounted by marble domes. 
They are the tombs of. the 

I t two sons of Jehanjir and their 
mother. That in the centre, 
of .die , unhap py K.h u sru_the 
eldest son, and victim of his 


fathe r’s cru elty, i s_theja rgest ; 
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••'that of the mother, on the right, comes next, but they do not allow her 
to have a quiet sleep for the upper floor of her tomb has been fitted 
up into a billiard room That of the younger son on the left is smaller 
and is surmounted by a graceful dome The walls of all three are 
outwardly ornamented and the interiors are beautifully painted though the 
colours are faded Near the Sarai is the pretty church of the Episcopal 
Methodist Mission which is very successful among the Hindus The 
American Presbyterian Mission whose operations stretch far up into the 
Punjab has its head quarters here and its schools are most efficient It 
has asylums for the blind and for lepers a printing press and depositor) 

J Allahabad as the great railway centre where the lines frort\ Delhi Calcutta 
and Bombay meet is a rapidly growing cify 
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THE PUNJAB. 


1Tb CONDITION' AND FVJT N’T — 1)1 L11I AND* ITS 1*1 MNS— AMUlTb \K AND LAIIOKL — 
rhSll'wWU \Nl) KASHMIR — S1MI \ — CANDOUR — Dll ARMS \I A — DAL1IOUSII . 

HPin Punjab is the most promis- 
ing of English conquests in 
India. It is nearest to England 
by way of Karachi ; it has a cooler 
and more bracing climate^thougli 
the south parts about Multan are 
almost camless, aa<Z from the prox- 
imity of the desert the air becomes 
scorching. It has accessible hill 
stations, and it has a population of 
twenty-three millions, friendly and 
loyal, as well as quiet and indus- 
trious. “ When I first crossed 
the Sutlej,” says the lamented 
John Lawrence, “there was not 
the trace of a road in the country, 
now we have several thousand 
.miles of road and railways The 
people w ere our enemies ; one 
class in the country preyed on the 
other j^there was little real security. Now all this has changed- Life and 
property are wonderfully safe. The people are peaceable and well-disposed. 



water carriers 
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All this has been proved beyond question in 1857 when but for the general 
contentment of the people 'it would not have beeii possible to maintain the 
public tranquillity still less to have assisted in the, re conquest of Hindustan 
For all these advantages I acknowledge myself indebted to the great Au 
of all good Without His guiding and protecting hand what would in 
have become of us alP Henry and John Lawrence and indeed most 
their coadjutors and successors m the government of the Punja wer 
who openly avowed their faith m Christianity and their desire to give J * 
the people they governed They supported missionary effort and the 
are evident Sir Herbert Edwardes the Commissioner openly declar “ 
Peshawar The East has been given to our country for a mission 
to the minds nor bodies but to the souls of men Our mission in India s 
do for other nations what we have done for our oivn To tie i 
have -to preach one God and to the Mohammedans to preach one Mediator 
The Americans were the pioneers of missions throughout the distric 
the foundations of a sound Bible Christianity have been P y . 
Besides efficient schools they have founded orphanages asy hi 
hospitals No fewer than eight Missionary Societies with th,r ‘y for 

missions are now at work in the Punjab and no stronger arg of 

Christian missions could be urged than that nfforde y 1 

the country tributaries 

The name Punjab signifies the five rivers., the five S[ re — 
of the Indus and the tract^2f_.co_ u iitry_ 

Doabs BUTl he Sutlej the limit of the conquests of ^ exan f^., . sin cc 

does not form the eastern boundary ^The province o e 1 ntere the 
the Mutiny been included and when one enters e n on these 

Punjab Many hill states are also embraced under the name nnd 

-I must be added ill governed Kashmir extending bey one tie 
unjustly handed over to the tender mercies of an a len a laraj ol | S and 
Dcliii the Rome of Asia during three thousand years is 
mi les from Calcu tta, and fifteen hours by xiMlway — — ‘l 1 . Pro- 

is on the river Jumna just outside the boundary ° 1 e ° Mosruls It 

vinces and within the Punjab It had a long history before 1 J n n5 of 
I is said to have been destroyed and rebuilt seven times anc biiju-b> 

these successive cities cover the plain for miles -■ h 

Shah Teh an is a mile and a half m circuit_ wjtji_i^va_^flXt Q j- t j,c 
Entering by the^Lahore Gate a splendid cioTluc arc i ,n ie we rX)mc 
tower is succeeded by a long vaulted aisle and driving g the "^lotee 
to the v Hall of Public Audience of red sandstone and jnui > tQ tht , 
Musjid the Mosque of Pearls well named from its P L "J r > _ { j,c 

''Hall of Private Audience all of polished marble and Jookmg out 
vide Jumm Here between etch pair of pillars is a brant, fnl halu^ 
of marble chastely carved The roof has at each corner 


DELHI 


with a gilt dome. ’^The ceding js composed of gold and silver filigree work, 
and m the centre stood the famous peacock throne of solid gold, with gems 
and diamonds estimated as worth six million pounds sterling It was 
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,s repeated ’in nourishing Arab c. mind “If there be a paradise on earth 

,t ,s this' it is this' it is this' Vamtas .amlatmn. would be a more 

appropriate motto now . « 

The great Mosque of Delhi built of red sandstone and white mv 
the snowy domes marble the needle like minarets red sandstone P e 
high upon a rock and approached by forty deep steps on three 0 ‘ ^ 

is the one object that meets the eye everywhere about Delhi an 
finest mosque in India and the chief shrine of Indian o am 
! Like all great mosques it is named Jumma Musjid ic t e n 

p Friday being the Mohammedan Sabbath The Empress our Q u 

forty millions of Mohammedan subjects in India Their bearing s n 



jlUMA MISJII PEU 1 

at once as different from that of the Hindus They * rc ^ilk 

querors Once the rulers they are in turn the ruled , nnt ltC th 

haughtily along when they pass an Englishman they k ,r " c 
Pride and hatred, the two most prominent features in i ,11 

apparent on every hand To describe this mosque *: square, *» 

A huge quadrangle open to the sky, four hundred am V _,.i, on three 
fountain in the middle, for the ablutions of the faithfu a > { j, c 

sides north south and east of red sandstone with open a W jth 

west, towards Mecca a building open in front of w itc mar t nehl) 

three graceful while marble domes surmounted by spires ,rc!ur» on 

pit Its front— with a majestic opening in the centre an s interim - 

culler side — is all of white marble with Arabic insenp «o 


DELHI 


is pa\ed throughout with rune hundred immense oblong slabs of white 
marble bordered with black and in the wall, at the centre, is the niche, or 
kibla towards sacred Mecca, where prayers are directed At either corner 
is a minaret one hundred and forty feet high of white marble and red 
sandstone placed vertically m alternate stnpes Up these the muezzin 
goes to call to prajers, and the summit commands a magnificent view 
V^On Tndajs )ou ma> see the vast area filled with worshippers kneeling 
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and rising standing up and prostrating themselves as one min Wome n 
a re seldom seen w ithm the precincts indeed practically w omen, accord ing-to 
th e Mohammedans, have no souls they exist for and are the chattels of 
men The Koran itself allows a man four wives to say nothing of concu 
bines and its paradise is a paradise of lust It is the fashion to praise 
Mohammed and the Koran but history and the present character of the 
Moslems of every land testify that whatever excellence there may appear 
in the founder or his great work hatred cruelty, pride and lust are the 
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{graces which it* fosters. ’From treating, his* women with' savage coolness, or | 
beating them with* rage, the Mohafnmedan will turn towards Mecca, and in * 
pharisaic devoutness taking off’ his shoes and spreading his garment in the .■ 
most conspicuous place, he will go through his gesticulations and perform his 
praters. J Here - in 'Delhi, .at fAffra,*. Allahabad, and -.Bombay, 'in Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Constantinople, . London, by land and on board ship, 

,1 have Witnessed the performance, dh(l always has it left .this imp’ression.on 
my mind. <• * 

There are in the neighbourhood of^vhat we may call the Mohammedan 
Delhi^he ruins of a series of successive^ cities that have been razed to the j* 
groiltid. Among these stands the Lit -of Feroz Shah, a monolith of red 
sandstone covered with an i nscription in Pali, w hich tells that it was erected 
by Asoka. ’The “Column is, therefore, at least two ‘'thousand X\vo hundred 
years old, and the inscription upOrf it is piobably the oldest writing in India. 
»Th e tomb of Huma yun, Akbar's father, a tyrant of great cruelty L j^ he 
patron of Jhuggism, and now revered as a Saint, is colossal in size and 
marvellous in ’'workmanship ; red sandstone inlaid with marble, and white 
marble domes" It took sixteen years'^ in building, and the quadrangle of 
solid masonry in. which it stands is four hundred yards square. Near it is. 
the sixty-four pillared hall, and a beautifully carved tomb of a Mussulman 
•saint of the fourteenth century. A nother sumptuous tomb is in hono ur o 
a scoundrel who killed himself by drinking cherry-brandy , of which hqu° r , 
he used to swallow a glass an hour' Here also is the sinijilfi-Sfidded-grai e 
of th e faithful daughter of Shah lehan. faithful to him ^ h ea-bg-W*^— ,m ' 
pri soned by his son in the midst of his grand pi ir T and with the iascrillii£ n 
on a stone at the head in Arabic Let no rich canopy cover my^ grave 
This grass is tlfe best covering for the tomb of the poor in spirit. Sue 1 
simplicity iVrefreshing amid gigantic idolatry in stone of man and the base, 
of men. ^t hand, in a . small deep tank, forty _feet square, miscrablc_ Hjfl_ tis 
* tu rn a penny by jumping with a run from a do m e T n p , f p pt foremos t.— ron ' 
a height of fifty feet, shooting like arrows straight into th e water, -* 
so und of n dead man's dive , and presentl y coming- u p_Jfl— ytm QlllIU-J . . 
ha usted to beg backsheesh for the fea t. , . 

After traversing the wide sandy plain covered with these buildings am ' . 
mins for a distance of eleven miles, it is a relief to reach an oasis of green 
| sward and shady trees. ^Here, in the midst of verdure, stand the ntos 
J gigantic and impressive remains of old Delhi's splendour. Passing 

Aladm's Gate, a majestic arch, reminding one almost of Furness AL> c). 
and w^th the cel ebrated fron pillar about fifty feet -in. lengti^Jicfors | 

f >ou see before jou a massive column * like an isolated minaret ' 

j five successive galleries This is the celebrated *K fruit a 

i column two hundred tuid forty feet high, one -hundred fi-'t circumference j 

j at the base, and gradually diminishing in a series of five stones, t <“ j 
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joints in a telescope, to thirty feet circumference at 'the ' summit. The 
iew from the top is extensive, modern Delhi and the hills beyond 
being perfectly clear, in outline. What the column was built for it is difficult 
to say. It js supposed to be, not a Mohammedan, but *a Hindu building, 
dating from the, twelfth’ century; but* it certainly looks^much more like* the 
Moslem buildings in modern Delhi ; ’and *‘the more probable tradition is 
/that it was erected in 1193 to* celebrate the * overthrow' of the last oC 
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the Hindu Rajahs of Delhi A sultan named Kaiub, who succeeded £»iian. 
(a d 1206V a general and administrator, is said to have built this minar or 
“ pillar” of victory' Round about it are the rums of a - mosque, built out" of 
the previous ruins of Hindu temples, like the cloisters of n great cathedral 
The enigmatical iron pillar, -sixty feet long, smooth and black with age, and 






In the midst of these ruins the trees and shrubs * and creepers are most 
luxuriant and refreshing after the heat and dust and glare of the platm 
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• The Siege* of Delhi was' one of the 
most tragic and important events of the 
Mutiny year. In the Chowk, or main 
thoroughfare, seventy-four feet wide, with 
a raised shaded footpath running down* 
the centre and planted with trees, Captain 
JjHodson exposed the bodies of the aged 
King of Delhi’s *two sons, whom he had 
himself shot without trial and with his 
own hand after their surrender. In this 
* street,' too, stands the kotwali, 
or court-house, before which the 
defenders of the city during the 
siege - were one after another 
executed by the English. The 
inhabitants may well tremble 
at the very name of this street. 

But it is very gay ; full of shops, 
fact, it is called the Regent 
Street of Delhi, which now 
glories in Lord Lytton’s bur- 
lesque Durbar of 1876, held 
while famine was stalking 
through the peninsula, and pre- 
paring its holo- 
caust of five mil- 
lion^souls. \ Delhi 
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is a convenient, sociable, and popular station for the judicial, mfiit^g^ and^ 
revenue officers. Driving to* the Ridge outside the city to the 
passed through the Kashmir Gate, blown up bravely by the ’ English ivfrdftft; 
they stormed the city; and close by it is the ^pot "where Nicholson fell; 
who, -as his tombstone tells, led the* assault of Delhi, but was in the hour . 
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of t victory mortally wounded. Crowning the height, a mile away, and com- 
manding a magnificent view over Delhi, is the Flagstaff Tower., and, farther 
'on,? the' Memorial, appropriately giving orv its sides the details of encamp- 
ment and of siege. It bears the Inscription Y'“ In "memory’ of the officers and 
soldiers of the Delhi field force who were killed in action on died of wounds 
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or' disease between the 30th of May and the 20th of September, iSy? 
Erected by their ■comrades and government 

Turning from these sad reminiscences it was a relief on the Sunda) 
to attend Chnstian services and to mark the progress of Christian missions 
The n*ime of England is in North India associated everywhere so palpably 
{with troops cantonments battles and bloodshed that were it not f° r 
missions and miss onanes there would be nothing to show that our country 
is also associated with the Gospel of the Prince of Peace It is an o 
native proverb English religion devil religion s / Bayonets rather than 
Bibles gunpowder rather than goodness are associated with our country 
in native experience Even attendance at church is accompanied with tic 
clank of swords and the beat of drums Still the Christian religion is not 
without its champions and its votaries in the army as well as outsit c 
1 Missionaries are often the objects or careless hilarious ridicule at ot icr 
•tables besides mess tables but usually on the part of men who do not rea y 
know them nor take any pains to examine their work Tor the most \ r 
their lives are quiet and ^obscure but -they are nevertheless the true anc 
consistent ambassadors of the Prince of Peace and King of Righteousness, 
Here in Delhi the C ambridge mission is making its way among “i cre 
classes of the inhab tants There is a square of houses on the nort >-e 
of the city occupied almost entirely by native Christians and several wtc ) 
Bible classes are attended by Hindus The high schools have many C ui j 
native teachers T he .Baptists have been in Delhi sixty years an< 1 
an extensive field of operations rii cir ragged school x_ tcc<uh h c 
mission schools in India G overnment ai d and arc, doing a j j^r 
a mong the poorest classes teaching the pupils to rcadthc^ Gogj^- 5 ^ 
Bas/i meetings in the open air ami 1 the .dwellings of the poor a ter — 
day s work is done arc att ndtd by from fifty to a hu ndred l]eat ir n ^___ 
Mohammedans Phcrc arc five an 1 twenty 
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mg s arc held th rnp or -four nemngs n^vicck 
/ mana Mission is also cfTictively worked , an [ many wom n 
Ch ristian mlluence .and instruction . . 

I caving Delhi at 1 30 r m and travelling all ni„ht northwest >) ™ ^ 
thryc hundred and_ sixteen mi les wc find ourselves next morning ^ 
o clock in Amritsar ' fountain of inunortahtj a great emporium o 
and the 'sacred city of the religious community called Sikhs ,c ^ 
'f&tlhs signifies disciples and the religion thus ckxgmtcd is n ' n ’ 
of Hinduism and Mohammedanism inculcating the worship or one •<* 
attaching extreme reverence to the cow I he spirilual icachtn 0 . 

* disciples arc called Gurus and many of the population including m 
of the upper classes are of this -persuasion Its Bible is cau*. I die f ( 

and is regarded with great reverence It Ins I>ecn 1 ra n^htc<kj .gip. . » 

and th< i cansl ator des cri bes it as s hallo w an U_ncohrr< n t^^Uit^extrcm 
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Amritsar is a \ef> oriental looking cit) and a great place for i\or> 
caning and for the manufacture of kashmir shawls 'Ihg -process is e\ceed 
ingl) tedious and tiding to the workmans c)es A separate shuttle is used 
for ever} colour, and a whole da) nn) be spent o\cr a section of the 
shawl scared) perceptible to the e)c l he rooms in which the) are woven 
are close and narrow, in fact, dirt) and wretched dens a strange contrast 
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the windows golden while the tipper half and thd roof seem a mass of 
gold The outside dazzles glistening in the brilliant sunlight and reflected 
m the sparkling waters There is much mosaic work in the marble flooring 
and the interior is high!) gilded The temple is not large but somewhat 
resembles the Alhambra 

Lahore is onl) two hours by railway from Amritsar It was a great 
city a thousand jears ago In the time of the Moguls it is said to have 
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bad a circumference of ei ghteen miles But now it is a rticrfe .shadow o 
its former self It is only about three miles in circumference an ^ 
circular road runs round it with a belt of ornamental garden H ie 
Mosque built b> Aurangzcb is a statclj pile and has in its quad rang c 
noble ban> an and other trees peopled with flocks of star! ngs uf 1 
that at Benares the mosque is deserted 1 he hij.Ii perched w utc o 
commands ^an admirable uuv of the cit> and the dust) wilderness aroun 
One of the Shitf sights m I ahore is the to mb crcc tcd-b)-jht— beautiful ani 
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talented Nurjehan over her drunken husband the Emperor Jehanj eer It 
is in the style, of the Taj and stands m a beautiful gardeirpTanfcd with 
orange groves far to the west of the city across the Ravee 

The European quarters including the military station cover an area of 
fourteen square miles The distances are quite awful In the Lawrence 
Hall Gardens arc eighty thousand trees 1 he residence of the Lieutenant 
governor is opposite Three miles from Mianmtr, the military st ition where 
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us a natural aa all separating Afghanistan is Saklii s ^ 
the place of »hicli it was remarked by some native t ° , 

existence ,t was unnecessary for the gods to have made Hell 
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heat dust and barrenness arc chol mg and °PP^ , close b) f ^ 
derived from that of a Mohammedan saint w ’° b w s m m> pdg rim! ’ 

square tower like budding with spires or minarcis ______ 
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An annu.il festival or fair in his honour is held in the month of Aprilr* 
The walls of the shrine within arc hung with small pillows variously*- 
ornamented, offerings of tjie pilgrims to the saint. Near the building is 
a defile called the Jobbers Leap, enclosed with cliffs formed of gravelly 
layers, and rocks uneasily resting* in fantastic positions’ Farther on is 
a cave with the finger-print of .the saint, and again the print of his left 
foot on a slanting ledge, of *rock ; ‘this place is called the Moza. His com- 
panions arc said to be buried in an adjacent mound, on which arc only 
pebbles and stunted brambles. 


The Northern State Railway now runs all the way to Peshawar, crosses 
the Jhelum (the ancient Hystaspes) near the Manikyala’ Tope, and passes 
through Rawal Pindce, a healthy military station situated on an elevated 
rulge. From this station we ascend in ten or twelve hours’ dliooly journey 
to Murree, a gay and festive hill station upon a ridge seven thousand 
five hundred feet high.' Northwards the slopes are clothed with oaks, 
pines and horse-chestnuts. Srinagur, the capital of Kashmir, is one hundred 
an d sixty miles from Murree. Sixty miles beyond Rawal Pindee the 
railway brings us to Attock, ' a fortress on the Indus, which here is 
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f or his summer ca pital, *' 

The easiest way, however, 
into “the Happy Valle}/’ is 
by way of Rawal Pindec and 
Murree ; and Mr. Anthony Shiell 
has givefi ps a graphic account 
of the ‘journey. The distance 
is a hundred and si\ty miles, 
✓occupying live da>s an* pony, 
and two by boat (dbongah) on 
the river The vale of Kashmir 
is an oval, a hundred miles 
long and twenty-five broad, 
. traversed by the Jhelum and 
fnngdd, t by glens and minor 
valleys, encompassed by the 
snow-wall of the Himalaya 
Midway is the capital, Srin- 
a %nr»* with a population of 
■<i . >o,ooo It lies upon a flat, 

intersected by canals , diversi- 
I- hod by orchards, and lined by 
stately poplars I t is, lik e 
Venice, a city of canals, and 


are tw o Ink es.^one celebrated 
for its historic and poetic as- 
sociations, v 'the other for the 
snowy mountains which it re- 
flects The river Jhelum forms 



fleets" The* nver Jhdum forms" - . r !“ - 

the mam thoroughfare of the city Buddings cluster on either side down to 
the water's edge, mostly high four stoned wooden houses with pent roofs, over- 
laid with earth which is clothed with grass and other plants, and broAd flights 
of stone steps lead- down to tile stream 'The narrow streets are little better 
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~ two hundred and sixty yards wide and flows in a strong turbulent 
torrent, v crossed^ only by a bridge of boats Overhanging the river is a 
crag looking out upon a wide, tract of desert Near to this Darius crossed 
■/the Indus, bc. 518; and not far from Rawal Pindee Alexander the Great 
, won his famous victory over Porus, c.e. 326. Forty miles more bnng 
us to . Peshawar, the frontier-city, eighteen miles east of the Kyber Pass 
tf eshWa r has fifty thousand inhabitants;* 'but* Its pliability 'to carthqua es 
gives the buildings an unstable character. In the museum there arc sc\ era 
interesting bas-reliefs, illustrative of early Indian sculpture, and showing t c 
influence of Greek art. What the Buddhists were to ^thc architecture 0 
Northern India the Greeks were to its sculpture. Greek faces ^ constant > 
occur in ancient Buddhist statuary, and the blending of .these with In ^ 

forms and features fs 
distinctly tmeeabk. 

" l,‘y* tlcL'rccs Greek m- 

fluence faded nvny, the 

coarser representations 
of foil-blown Hinduism 
asserted their’ sway 
at Amravati and Sattcjn, 
and afterwards at klc- 
plianta. * , 

From , Pesh.ii^Y 
maj- be sedn the 'dark 
range of serrated mouth 
tains with the Wac k 
chasm of the K> ** r ’ 
Pass, and far away t ‘ e 
,1 Itmlu Koosh. The 
beautiful > alley in «» c 



flush of spring 


whin 


the hdrsC-shoc of mountains h still clad in snow, while its peach . ir3 ‘ 
j _ gardens are in full flower, must pe enchanting. 1 he climate is tempera 

Another way into Kashmir is. bj the j >rr tty— station-of-Si-a te, ^ 

Mr. Grant Duff descrif>e< as the prettiest in India. tlie_J^£_JJi£y ' t {() 

pother ‘grcatlTiimTa^an ranges Iniing full in vi< w. Ho was journC) 1 
Jtimmoo, the winter capital of the Maharajah of Kashmir. “ ^ 0 ,3< . cf * vC 
most^of th c \\ odd land, and had descended from our d 17 > bants, " 1 
reached a j>oint wlvCre in' thy clutter 'morning, the mountains s-to^ 4 { j jr 
all their beamy. On the left stretched the mi jhty *nowy clum V ck , 
J Pir Punjab rising eighteen thousand fee t. TJien in the mid c .° , nol f t , r 
ground came an outer range not snowy; lastl>. far to the n;ft • ‘ j n , 

^snowy range on the borders, of Thibet He tween us and the v 
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lay Jummoo, with its white pjramidal temples shining in the sun, and 
surrounded by a near landscape which wanted nothing' to ntahe it^ perfect. 
It was the most beautiful land view* 1 ever beheld. ( Th< L Maharajah is n 
lucky man, with heaven for his 


winteri n g the seventh heave n 
i or his summer ca pital.” 

The easiest way, however, ' 
into “the Happy Valley, 0 is 
by way of Rawal Pindee and 
Murrec ; and Mr. Anthony Shiell 
has given jis a graphic account 
of the * journey. The distance 
-is a hundred and sixty miles, 
✓occupjing five days on* pony, 
and two by boat (doongah) on 
the river. The vale of Kashmir 
is an oval, a hundred miles 
long and twenty-five broad, 

. traversed, by the Jhclum and 
fringCd, f by glens and minor 
vnUc) s, encompassed by the 
'snow ;w all of the Himalaya. 
M ftlw iiy s is the capital, Srin- 
agur,* with a population of 
j- 1 50,000 It lies upon a fiat, 
intersected by canals ; diversi* 
, fied b} orchards, and lined by 
stately poplars 1 1 is. lik e 
l Venice, n cWy eC canals, and 


incorruptible Himalayan cedar. 




are tw o. lak es, ^one celebrated 
for its historic and poetic as- 
sociations, ' / thc other for the 

snowy mountains which it re- • „ m„*WA, - 

Uects The river Jhelum forms ' \ 

the main thoroughfare of the city. Buildings cluster on either side down to 
the water’s edge, mostly high four storied wooden houses with pent roofs, ov£ r- 
v laid with earth which is clothed with grass and other plants, and bro&d flights * 
of stone steps lead. down to the stream. 'Tlje narrow streets are little better 
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than the beds of open sewers The panorama of mountains from the splintered 
crests of Pir Panjal on the south to the broad brow of hoary Haramook on 
the north and the snqwy summit of the Naked Mountain, is magnificent 
The hill called The Throne of Solomon sik thousand two hundred and 
si\ty three feet above the sea and a thousand feet above the valley has a 
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stone Buddhist temple on the top now converted into a mosque ^ 
panoramic view from this point is very grand of Peri Main! Tort PP 
tree Canal and Poplar Avenue and of the city h^e v ith the K' iri ^ ^ 
summerhouses and fount uns where la> the scene of I olh J\hUi 
the west lies -thilmarg a favourite sanitarium on a mountim comnftjn 
up the lulls three thousand feet above Snmgur the atr coli 

* _ 
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ind salubrious mil the plateau surrounded by f orests o f pine Tort) miles 
to the eist and up the Him dips i> the-'cavc of \mbcrnath a place 
of pilgrimage sacred to Sun who is said 'to haw. ind the coolness to 
assume the form of a block of ice and to take up his abode here I he 
cave is visited by thousands of pilgrims in July It lies far up the 
u Laddar V illcy sixteen thousand feet above the sea It is of gypsum 
fifty yards deep and fifty wide thirty yard* high v The scenery is of titinic 
splendour, and there is a noble glacier, with red sandstone serrated cliffs 
rising one thousand feet op cither side the defile 

I rom the railway at Umbilla you drivi, northwards thirty eijit miles in 
Tonga Dak — a covered spring cart drawn by a pair of panic* with a 
centre board winch divides the two front from the two back passengers— to 
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halka from which place there are two roads the .old road and the new 
road to Simlv The old road is a difficult mountain path up which if you 
are not earned in a sort of sedan, called a jampan you had better ride 
or walk The views are commanding all llie way v 'The new road is a 
m asterpiece of engineering cut out of the sides of the mountains and sup 
ported in many places by massive walls The gradients are nicely adjusted 
and you can drive the fifty seven miles m eight hours by Tonga *D1k 
Simla i* s even thousand feet above the sea a nd fit. clad Jacko eight thousand 
What with graceful deodaras firs oaks rhododendrons the magnificent 
scenery and the snow panorama ignnl.a is exceedingly beau tiful 1 he rain 

and mist in June and July are dismal in the extreme bitt^jfcon? October 

thc-w eath er. is rnrhantm g Simla is the seat of the Supreme Govern 
ment for half the year where it slumbers with a revolver under its pillow 
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and it is therefore i -phcc'fuli- of casta and cost, a sort of Indian Olympus, 
from whose hfciglus the qfficidls living at Government expense loot- ° 
with disdain upon the toilers hAlm. plains beneath. -fit may be callct 
heaven. of flirtation and fashio n. Indeed, one_part is called — 3Jy5H> • ’ 

as^wTsayT^out of the' world ; M but it seems when you get there as 
world with its pomps sand unities had been caught Up ut ler ou 
world. It is an IndiaiuCapua'. * You look over a billowy sea of hi 
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• SIMLA. 

the great snowy range fifty miles away, B graduahy down ■ 

silent air as far as the eye can reach. The , bazaar s > but from 

the valley. The snows as seen from Simla . j , sacr ed .sources of 

neighbouring mountains, such as the Chore summi , an d pinnacles 

the Ganges can be seen, as represented by a mon th to go 

of dazzling snow. It is a glorious tour, occupying « * - ; ovW .the 

from Simla by Kotgnr, where the Church M,ss,on has a stafon. . . 
Burunghatti, fifteen thousand feet above the sea eve . 
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Lwuouu, which is the oldest of thtJl hill .pta'tions, lies about a hundred 
miles cast of Simla, and is usually approached' by; way of Salfarilnpore, from 
which railway-station an omnibus runs afohg* a well ‘metalled, shaded, undu- 
lating road, across the Scwalic range and dipping Jnto a lo\ely valley, the 
Deyra Doon, to Rajpore. From Rajponrthe remaining nine miles may be 
accomplished on foot by pony or in jamjian. “J he^road passes over deep 
precipices, and troops of monkeys, nmb Here «ancl^there peacocks, may be 
seen as wc . climb. Passing through Mussoorie-j- sometimes called the 
Ramsgate of India— w r e“"/each Landour, on 'the- crest of "the mountain? 
There is not an acre of level land in viewy .It'-is' a simple linocof .peaks, 
but every rock on which a house could be fastened has been^scized upon, 
until villages of considerable size have sprung up/ Roads, i. houses, ’and 
gardens have ingeniously -been cut or scobped'out of the hilUsides. Some 
white cottages cling like limpets to the ledges. The magnificent views have 
been thus described . “ On one side lies the Deyra Doon, one of Jthe^fairest 
valleys in all the East, smiling in its verdure and foliage, although it was 
now mid-winter. Farther on is the Sewalic range *of the Himalayas, and 
still farther, in full view, the great plain of India, fifteen hundred 
miles in extent, with the silvery threads of the Jumna and Ganges On 
the opposite side, towards the north-cast, separated by a confused mass 
of mountain, much of which is densely wooded, peak after peak of the 
snowy range, ^stretching out into Thibet and Kashmir, lifts its snowy head 
into the clouds.” We are in the presence of the highest mountains on the 
globe, on the border of that table land which the '"Arabs call “ the roof of 
the world," Wilson, the author of 7 he Abode of Snow, says, “There; is 
nothing in the Alps which can afford even a faint idea of the savage deso 
lation and appalling sublimity of many of the Himalayan scenes Nowhere 
have the faces oL-the rocks been so scarred and .riven by the nightly action 
of frost, and the^ mid day floods from melting snow. 'In almost every valley 
we sec places where whole peaks or sides of great* mountains have *"very 
recently come shattering down ” The climate of Candour is delightful ; 4 ' its 
warmth,” sajs the eastern proverb, “is not heat, its coolness is not cold" 
^Perhaps the purest air breathed by man is found in the Him&layas, close 
to the snows, and at Landour it is almost as good,* except where tainted by 
man. It is said to be the very best place in India for European children 
The hill stations for the Punjab are Dharmsala and Dalhousie. v'Dharm- 
'Sala. is noted for excessive rains In other parts of the Himalayas the effect 
of the snow* mountains is softened by intermediate ranges, but here they seem 
almost to overham* the spectator. Looking up from Kangra, the lower hills 
arc like ripples on the sea, and the eye rests on the sublime titanic rocks sharp 
cut against the sky ^ The winding streams, the irrigated valley, said to be 
next to, Cashmir in beauty, the bamboo clumps, the branching oaks, the stately 
pines, the blooming rhododendra, the ruins of hill castles, the towering old 
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kangra Fort combine to make this 
one of the most fascinating hill stations in 
India Nothing can be more impressive 
than the hills and rnounta ns here ht up 
in solitary splendour and savage beauty by 
the Crimson glory of nn autumn sunset The cold grey rocks become 
pink** and as this fades the silvery moon sheds her sheen mcr «ic r 
hnd the fir dad hills realising the sad solemnity or the most im| 
funeral j Here Lord Elgin sickened and died in 186.3 , nnet j 

D vmi ausir is still farther to the northwest and is by some rc 
as the bcsT'of the hill station^ but__to_ reach it involves 1 long f 
*^5^5^ spreads over three lulls the: W** 

which is ne arly eigh t - thousa nd feet ^jtboxa— tbc_5ga 1 cyont . t c f 

and well wooded forest while the famous__NecJle__Rock the hi J 
the peaks Jierajnsible nit * to the he glit - of twcnt y^nediousand feet 
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mount mu — ui \uoi \\i> uiitk i 1 — \jmi i i — jvtiu — \i\\ \i — ihuhS- 
s am nu\ — Nwcm — i h )p\i 

j'ni lir^e district of Kajputana nvulc up of » n difiLrcnt— nativ < * 

sfciit-*, wuh n jopulition cf eleven millions is traversed from north Cist 
t< southwest b) i system of mountains called the Aruilis west of which 
is desert and east he a number of interesting cities A railway now nins I 
from Delhi alon^ the mountain ruu,is iml joins the Baroda line from the 
south The A^ent of the British Go\crnmcnt lives it Moist Ant which rises 
foe thousand feet above the sandy plain and encloses a Iovtly valley and 
t *nt il l Jibe c \lh.d th Ptarl like This is a majestic hill sacred both for* 
Hindus ml ft r Jams and thc\ have here four temples arranged in the form 
<f a cross l nth of white ntarllc 1 rou„ht fro n a di t nice and dating as far 
1 ich is the eleventh Centura I hit b nit by the I mice \ meal a bah though I 
l lui o itsi h is m i^niftent within l it l ean \* n irks of decay It contuns 1 
J a col sal stitue 1 1 "the dul e l corvj ln.li of the Jims I irswinitha 

* * 
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l- astward from Mount Ah u_jsJJmjim=. situated on a Ion ridge wit 
two takes, or rather suniSJTTanks, fcZlJiejJiLaiilficuL'one of whit* 
trfyTnd rellects ,.s palaces There are a few .stands on W. are 
b.dt handsome residences Looking from the cast the mu is stn , 
placid waters reflect the buildings ^nd the palace, built of granite a hand ea 

feet h,£h overlooks the lake and the c.tj It is considered one 

finest buildings ,n Rajputana, and is sometimes compared to 

Hastu ard again from Udaipur ,s the ancient capitnl/C.UTTOr^ ''^ 
fortress is conspicuous from afar, perched upon a loft> roc , mm ,n, 

northwards about two miles, forming a plateau, still covered wit 
of departed splendour./ Chittore was long the strongho d of Hmdi. 
pendence against the wave of Mohammedan conqucs P A D ,J , 300 

the Rana Three tiroes it was besieged and sacked I ,rs ‘ fe the 

when Ala ud dm volunteered to raise the siege provided the the 

beautiful Pudnvtm, were surrendered to him She stl P uIa ^ ed app0 .ntect 

conquerors camp attended b) the ladies of her household On ^>11^ 
daj seven hundred litters accompanied her, each litter came I ) w 

soldiers disguised as porters and containing not ladies but warn ^ ^ 
the teeth -f A bloody fray ensuid, but the plot failed, t h ■ ■ v, housan ds of 

escaped and the siege was renewed , and rather than s imm o 

the wives and daughters of the inhabitants performed the ^ of 

lated themselves upon burning piles of timber, while the un der the 

the city and perished sword m hand 1 he second siege . the 

‘Sultan of Gurerat m V l533. when the women performed „ t0 be 

j princess before dying sending her bracelet as a cbn enge ( ] le g an a 

her avenger, and he afterwards fulfilled the pledge an q-[ K: ,, omen 

^The third and final siege was in 1567, by the famous A1 Mr ^ ^ 
again threw themselves on burnin g p i les, s eh |Ie tic m n P , de serted 

meats and perished sword in hand Chittore J5?as_ ^ UdmjJUt- 

and-jJmJiana_sQtlghLj£lug£^n_the_^rayali_Hills_Jtnd-dhyhdea— ^ 

Within the reined fortress ire several antique buddings tempIe s 

palace of the Rana, which was a plain building are ^ mere 

with tanks or reservoirs ^Inscriptions upon them sa M fi >e miles 

built out of the ruins of former temples brmig it ron * ° q'jjg style of 
north ^The most striking of the two is the Temp singular 

architecture is good, and the masonry excellent^ ^er j(1 1439^^- 

biuldmg among the rums is the Iji llar of A lc -2^ - ‘ 'and is a 

the Rana It stands on a platform fourteen >ar s summit is 

hundred and fifty feet high There are nine stories an sculpture 

a lantern tower and a dome./ The whole ,s one mass of elabora" 
in white marble representing various subjects m Hindu m>tho.og> 
rf tower commands a glorious view of the country roun , r rom Indor&-- 

A railwaj is being constructed which runs northward, fro. 
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t rough Chittore to \imerc. and joins the Rajputana line Ajmei e is a 
cit ) of great antiquity an d interest su rrounded by i wall with five stron g 
gate yTa\ s in abeaunlnl^tvle.of architecture It is in a lovely \ alley with a 
magnificent lake The modern streets have noble buildings and the ancient 
narrow bazaar* remind one of Cairo The Dargah or shrine of the 
Mohammedan Khwaja Sahib stands at tne end of a long broad bazaar , 
and behind to the north cast ri ses 1 m nr. a hill about one thousand feet 
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above the valley on the lower part of which are the remains of a Jain 
t£4BpiU- c onverted into a mosque call ed the mosque of tw o , days and a 
half, because it probably just took this length of time to knock off the 
heads of the pill in> on the columns and to destroy the memorials of the 
| former worship vThe roof is supported by four rows of graceful pillars all 
carved m patterns up to the very top andjhe ceil ng is cov ered with various 

I rU ^r ^ | n C the W inter quarters __of_the Government Agent fo r 
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crowned by a castle. The whole scene, in its still calm, the. buildings 
. mirrored in the water below, looks so unlike a bit of the common world, 
so picture-like, as seen out of that small opening, that one almost expects 
td sec it disappear, as in a panorama, and another ' picture take its place. 



The story is told that the Government Agent proposed to plant an avenue 
of pipal trees ( Finis rcligiosa ), considered sacred by the Hindus, on cither 
side the road in front of the shops ; but the Burnt inks, or native shopkeepers, 
one and all declared that if this were done they would not take the shops ; 
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,„d when pressed for a reason npl.cd tint ,t was because the) could not 
tell untruths or swear falsel) under their slnde adding and ho 
carnon hus, ness otheru.se » 1 he force of tins argument scent o bate 

l,ee? achnou lodged aS the point was > .deled and other ret .1 m 

planted instead I he p.pal .s regarded as occupied bj I R , 

and it ,s sometimes imested ui.h the sacred thread, as ,f it ..ere a ^ 
person The planting of it is accompanied b) a religious cere ) ^ 

prater offered O Visl.nu > grant that for planting this tr c I n a) 
as man) jears in heaten as tins tree shall reman, mg ^‘he ^ ^ 

It is nc\cr injured cut down or burnt ^ fhc ibonqines 

proMn.it> of the tree does not al.tajsg.iar.nuc tr,,tl,r " . ' w(tI , black 

'of the Central Frounces arc called Gonds a tq F |o ,„ cloth 

t skin thick bps and flat nose and .tearing for c o Inn o (q thar 

Thej arc of dirtj habits tatooed and addicted o „ poa and 

religion Dr Hunter tells ns that ■ the) ttorship cholera cklrl ^g tlicir 

to appease the ttratlt of these ditimtics thej offer s that 

ullages the) place the sttt.pmgs on a road or track « the . P ^ 
some tratcller tull hr infected and so contc) the disease > . 

another tillage with a population of 

I Last of Rajputana is tl.c J C. trot. Knit A ‘. r '“ " ' , ' 1 t p c chief of 

eight millions cmbracingjno less tlnn sctonl) 1 L , p], c . si I formal 

which are Gwalior Indore llliopal Keuah and Dimdclcun ' J G , ll0r „ 
part of the catena, tc Mahraua kingdom "Inch stretched from ^ the 
Far south as Goa Vi he Mai, ratios omsuppotedio hate 
original tribes of India driven south b> the A 0™ 5 A , e ]r reliant and 
l industrious race husbandmen for the most par j tn bes m a 

I the) appear in Instor) 'first under S.taj. who united the the 

tabant crusade against the Mogul conquerors Jlahrattas are bom 

l confiict it .th unflinching courage till Ins death in l ^ braver) a5 s kir 

horsemen , they ride sturdy pomes and shoi ST ed the Mohammedan 

mishers J The) not onl) checked but m effect ^ ^ Bra | ima n element 
power which declined from tile time of Swap subsenient One 

was strong and to the Fe.sh.ta, the > o ?“' 1 ’°"a t tas to the highest place 

of these Peishttas raised the Scmdia family ° fol]nt i to he fornud 

as milltar) leaders and under them the Mahrattas t f , B st||1 GttAUOr 
able foes eten b) well equipped English troops T1 rpen d,cular sales 

with its huge isolated rock three hundred g natree force On the 

and a mile and a half long impregnable against an) t „f the 

summit is King Pal a fortress and Pf - °ne of Jam 

5 rock and farther on the ^ £ " p f lorn afar dating 

architecture In the centre is the Vihara le p ^ ^ , we „ tJ feet h gh 

— '■ °" ,he " est of 
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plateau the rock is split into a 
deep, narrow gorge, full of curious 
carvings on either . side : chiefly 
colossal figures with sphinx-like 
faces representing Adinath, thirty- 
five feet high, and other Tirthan- 
kars, or Jain deities. Above each 
statue is a canopy of richly-carved 
stone. Jainism prevails in these 
districts, and was by some viewed 
as an offshoot of Buddhism ; but 
it is now generally regarded as J 
having an independent origin, 
dating back as far as Buddhism 
itself. It_Jays great stress upon 
the doctrine^! transmi gration, and 
care for animal life is carried to an 
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absurd length The Jams retain caste distinctions and are divided into two 
sects the clothed in white and the sky clotted Their sacred boohs 
are called Agamas Though they dissent from the Veda the} call them 
selves Hindus Thejf pay great reverence to an£ Jinn or conquering 
saint who by long discipline aims at Divine perfection 

Bundeicund which lies to the east is the classic land of brigandism 
and in its sombre forests was born the terrible religion of the Thugs It 
is one of the least known parts of India Its capital is DuttiSh and to 
the west of this city stands the palace of Birsirg Deo, a square block of 
budding (see p 1S5) each side of which is a hundred yards long and ninety 
feet high The whole is of granite built upon a vaulted terrace The 
rooms are large but badly lighted ^Everything is sombrq. and massive 
• like a -keep and it is abandoned to the bats and the owls 'Its gardens lea 
' doyvn tfiTthe lake 'which with its tombs opposite presents a very striking an 
interesting picture One of the most famous places of pilgrimage for the Jams 
of Central India is Sonaghur the golden mountain On the road from 
Dattia^the hills present ths appearance of broken pj ramidal blocks of granite 
and" some ^like cromlechs and Druidical remains in single huge blocks ^ 

I of thesO’-monohths are worshipped as lingas and are smeared with rcdocirt 
\Sonaghur (p 1 91) rises m strange and picturesque outline a granite nil* 
large loose masses of primitive rock among which stand from eighty 0 
hundred temples of various shapes and si7es with bulbous domes an 
copied in some degree from Moslem art There is no vegetation — ii c 
rocks are bare and look as if they would fill__npon — mj — . 7 y 
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buildings. which nrp inhabited only by a few Tain _monks_ _ A pretty 1 1 
village half hidden in trees lies at the foot of the lull 

One of the most interesting collections of Buddhist remains is f yi,n 
SvNCW in the neighbourhood ofBmisv and in the district of Biinru 
small \illagc of Sanchi is on the ridge of a sandstone lull fi\c im <jS r 
Bhtlsa and twenty miles northeast from the town of Bhopal The u ls 
topped anu isolated with a steep cliff eastward Its height is three mn< 
feet the rock is h^ht red sandstone and the rums art on the top ‘ c ^. 
so remote from the sweep of Mohammedan and British conquist * n ^ 
have escaped the damage and destruction that have befallen many * ^ 
monuments of antiquity They consist mainly of topes or stupas t r ’ ^ 
hemispherical mounds usually raised m early Buddhism to mark t u P ^ 
relics or graves Of th e se tones there an upward s of , tw _cntyjivc — 
s maller, within a distance of ten miles W c know from histcnca source 
Mahadcva in particular that Asoka the Buddhist king ginn* .-t 

g reat Chandr a Gupta tamed' ^gmc -rime at Besnigar clem , to Sand ^ ^ 
tiicrT married Um "tlic dau^htiF ol tne chief by wiiom litJni 
t^ Wand Mi liTrfrrfrho went to Ceylon) and a daujuer l here » 
a reard of a farewell visit paid by Mahmda to his royal mo id 
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io doubt therefore the topes at Sanchi were raised bj Asoka or Mai ind- 
nd (be ereat tone mat be a , monument in .reme mbrance of Asoka 

jfc^tlSSaS^ CZTSCSEtaS It has been Tig into 
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found solid, nothing but bricks htd in mud. save the layers of smooth 
stones covered with piaster on the* outside* surface No relics have been 
discovered Topts were built by forced labour, the foundations being trodden 
firm b) elephants. This tope is almost hemispherical,' a hundred ami si< 
feet in diameter at the hast, and fort) two feet in height, 1 he hemisphere 
stands upon a lnse twelve feet high and forming *a path seven feet wide, 
with a staircase up to it, round the tone, where ic is supposed processions 
used to v.alh on festival occasions *jl he circumference of the budding 
measured round the base, is five hundrid and fifty feet It is • surrounded I 
by a stone railing, the stones, nine feet high, being morticed and fitted like ( 
those at Stonehenge, and there arc four gateways, facing the four points of 
the compass *1 he red sandstone has been used for all the tope? , where hard 
ness was required and in the gattways, .a fine white sandstone from a place 
three miles ofi was employed *1 hree of these gateways were sta nding thirty 
y ears ag o, but one was k ockcd down by some clumsy Englishmen, and only 
two, the cast gate and the north gate*, now remain The_£HikgatcJias been 
modelled for South Kensington Museum , the frontispiece to this d np ter - ls 
of the Northern Gate , w Inch i s the finest and most elabo rated- Supposing ^ f 
that the tope itself was raised n c 250, inscriptions on each rail show that it 
was the gift of a different individual, and thus the whole circle may have 
taken a century or more to erect 'J he gateways too, were added atintervas 
— the oldest dating about \ t». 20 lhr northern next, and afwrwards the oner 

two Mr Fcrgusson considers tint the four gateways may have been addc to 

the tope during the first century of the Christian era northern 

is the largest, its height is thirty five feet, a nd its extreme width is twen * 
fefit^'lw p vertical monolith* eighteen feet high support _a third place 
horizontally" and morticed in like woodwork, and som ewhat resembling — 1 
forii m lapan Above this two small blocks support a second horizon 
monolith, and again two blocks support the topmost horizontal stone 
whole is elaborately carved back an il front with scwlptutfig representing scenes , 
(it is supposed) f rom the life of Buddha, b ut if so the scenes must be — ££2? j 
Bu ddha’s lift* ht»fnr~n hi» became an ascetic, for drinking a nd l £ve~ni<i . | 

portray ecL several nu de female figures are introduced and images o 
g oddess Ppm nf \ idmn" T he emblems un the j 

tl aose of Pharma and Juggernaut 
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I "m tourist across India from Allalnb id to — Bombay, — or — u&r—versx 
•*- usua lly \ reaks tho lonp- ‘railway toinn ey ( e ,Ji t hundred and fift) miles 
and tlurtj six hours) at fyirVtrtb- a large_nn 1 flourishing city in the_Central 
Provinces, in order to \isit the M arble Rocks, ^ one of the most remarkable 
betnes of natural beauty to lc found in India J al al t nr is two hundred .and 
thirty miles from Allahabad and a t honsand_feet abo v e_the sea it is over 
looJXcTTn' a rvnge of mVU consisting of ^ramte gneiss htrnblende 
dolt mite uul dwavs covered with Verdure I he Marble hocks ire eleven 
miltb fro,,, Jib ilj „r -ml ” ' "S P’f, VU - Ulen JllafcU »itl> 

cunoub lull* cumtmmlm,' a" ‘-Mcnb.vc „™ of jibil,,ur a„d tho count,} 
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round and crowned null a ruined temple on the top of a huge black boulder 
while about the base arc numerous tanks and mango groves At the 
Marble Rocks the deep blue Narbada for two miles flows between two 
radiant snow white walls a hundred feet in height The river now entering 
the gorge with a leap has excavated this deep channel for itself an can 
be traversed in a flat bottomed boat which is rowed or poled along as i 
as the cascade lhe rocks rise precipitously from the water and are n 
parts extremely white seamed by veins of dark green or black vo canic roc 
lhe boat passes through the graduall) contracting gorge amid the hum 
bees the chattering of monkeys and the rustling of forest leaves 
the rocks the river is a hundred jards broad hcrL it is compressed in 
twenty jards it has a great depth and glides verj smoothl) 1C rtrr ,i 1(ne d 
strong light from sur or moon is thrown upon the rocks above the c 
effect of the marble and its reflection is quite dazzling The p a) 
forms a striking contrast with the deep hues of the waters ) m 
the rocks look ghostlike and mjsterious But the place is no q( . 

danger High up above >ou hang from the cliffs the semicircular ^ 

bees which infest the gorge and which if disturbed b> tie ring * ny . 

otherwise swarm down upon the intruders and there is no m ^ ans , ladders 
their cruel stings Nevertheless the natives by means °f bamboo 
suspended from the cliffs manage at night to smother the ees wi ,j e 

I and to rob the hone) On the summit of a low lull ov er oo mg ] 10 j c i 

Rocks there are several Hindu Sivoid temples and tie in t j ie 

» annuall) a religious gathering and a fair attended by t ousan & 

moonlight of November , ij s an d 

1 In the neighbourhood of Jabalpur are the Mopam t ] ian 

mines of hematite ore but the amount of coal raise is no ^ ^ on 

about a thousand tons per month and even when sold at ten rup coa ] 
barely covers working expenses * In the Bombay Presi ency £ an 

is used and of course the prices are very high Few static s ^ ^ |ts 
show such majestic * mango ttees as Jabalpur and it is rema i iere it 

pineapples Here also the sal a tree whose habit is to occ P ^ rtl i c ■ 

grows at all the whole area to the exclusion of others is «- oro uting 
supreme Its seeds have a marvellous power-cpf se If propaga i 1 ^ {f . ec jn 

mimed atcly on reaching the ground It is almost he on y eV . jy tended 
India Many of the joung forests of sal resemble more tit re., . tr 0 f the 
saplings of an English plantation than self sown trecs . ,e . nn d it 
sal xf mfenor to the teak for some purposes is superior for otn ^ ]ut)p 
is almost the only timbef tree of Upper India mg y e horizontal 

formal in outline and possesses a fine firm appearance ron tapering 

branches It has bnght leaves 1.1 e broaS lance heads and sirught lapc^ . 
stem with gre> and deepl> fissured bark Its great charm iow Xhe 

the fresh cool aspect of the clumps and belts in which it c^ue ) g 



bamboo thickets of the higher hills with their light feather) foliage beauti 
full) supplement the heavier masses of the s\\ that climb their skirts The 
*ggractousness of nature in furnishing such plentiful shade cannot but be admired 
Just at the time when the face of the country begins to quiver in the fierce sun 
and burning blasts of April the banyan and peepul figs and the ever present 
mango throw out a fresh crop of leaves those of” the ban) an being then 
moreover charged with a thick milky juice that forms an impenetrable non 
conductor to the suns rays * 

These arc in substance the observations of the /ate Captain Forsyth 
who spent a considerable time m the Narbada Valley While a keen 
observer of nature he was an ardent sportsman and # has left us some 
interesting facts relating to the iiclu the inhabitant of the Indian jungle 
and the devastator of the country in days gone by Though tiger hunting i» 
inferior as a mere exercise or an effort of skill to some other pursuits yet it 
furnishes a test of coolness and nerve and there is an excitement unsurpassed 
in attacking an animal before whom ever) other beast of the ^forest quails 
nnd unarmed man is helpless as the mouse under the paw of a cat It is 
difficult to get information from natives as to the whereabouts of tigers 
-The hunter and his tram of overheating swindling servants are shunned by 
the poor inhabitants The tiger himself is in fact far more endurable than 
those who encampmg against him demand grain and other supplies and 
fo rce the natives to beat for the tiger with a considerable chance of ge tting 
killed and very" little ^hancc~of being paid for^ their services The native 
moreover regards the ti a er as a sort of protector destroying the wild animals 
which feed upon the crops The confirmed man eater however is a deadly 
foe and much real courage is shown in tiger hunting when it is not carried 
on in hrge multitudindus compan es 

Timers arc now vei) much rarer to meet whth than the) once were 
when Goa eminent offered a reward for each tigers head sufficient to* 
maintain a peasant s family in comfort for three months AH this js now 
changed^ndtit is a frequent cbmplaint that one can so seldom get a shot at 
atger 1 he only amrtnl says Dr W \V HuntLr that has defied the energy 
1 of the British ofticia' is the snake The ascertained numbdr of persons who 
died from snakebite in iS 7 $ was seventeen thousand* out of a total of 
twenty one thousand three hundred and ninety one killed by snakes hnd all 
otlur wild animals 

leaving Jabalpur the great Indian Peninsula Railway conveys us 
through the pictures jue valley of the Narbada wild woodv uncultivated 
and thinly peopled The railway -tations are like oases few and d stant 
from each other bright with flowers and well suppled with 'refreshments m 
the midst ol jungle 0\t Khandua' the brvnch line to Indore turns n orth 
vv ards tow ards Delhi opening it) a ~v en. fertile and producm ecountry for . 
cotgHg'TokiCS. 0 ? and opium Indore itself is an ill built city with a few I 
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military cantonment of Mhow, about t\\elve»niilcs south-west frqm'lndorc, 
is quite a European town ¥ Fifty miles- ’farther on along the njain lint, we 
come to the branch for Nagpur, a straggling* city ,rrt. a swaiqpy hollow, but 
much improved by tanks and watercourses,, And tile largest city in the Central 
Provinces Nine miles Trom Nagpur is the cantonment of Kamthi 
Y In order to \istt’lhe famous caves of Ajanta and Iilttra? avu take a slow 
train from Uhos.ufaT to l’aclfqjv, -/tom which* the "caves are^nbopt thirty two 
miles distant Visjtors from Bombay usually leave -tlu4, fain at Nnndgaon The 
Buddhist cav es ^it Ajanta, in a deep glen, penetrating far intQ the mountain, 
are twenty-nine in number, with fresco 
paintings on' the walls and ceilings, illus- 
trative of the religious and social life o 
the people^ hen Buddhism still nourished 
None of”. Thu *cavcs are .high, dhd.thcie 

is nothing imposing tronnectethvitli them 

The principal object within* is either a 
Chuitya, a Dagoba, / c , rclfc shrine, or an ^ 
ijnagepf Bdddha • In some of the roc 
temples here, its fnay.be seen h> the ulus* 
*ion; the old^T** Buddhism had disap* 
•cd, and .piAhmaiusm had begun to 
its' sway •* ‘Instead of* paintings, 
iVciilpturcs anjT images, not o 
1 jfrYjJ Buddha* only, bnt of Hindu gods an 

IFA 1 ” ^goddesses It Is supposed "that this re- 
j/ofutlSn* prl, .rCligibu^ ^belief JvaS com- 
' mehced before" the*. fourth century or our 
•era' land 'indeed .that irtiage? of Buddha 
'wcnPjiarrlly. kfiOwjVT*h' Ihdia wor wor 
shipped after, the seventh' centliry T he 



C,'*m it 

* »uDpiiA • . j*, " strifes of 'excavations extends *along 

fate^of a foil cliff for a distant of five hundred yards , and £omt? of. the cavern 
Arc a hundred "feet dfefcp and forty dvide Below them is a 'beautiful water * > 
which bounds* from roph^to rock from a height of three hundred eet, a 
the glen ts'green and shady*\vifh forest trees hhd numerous creepers 

We pursue our, Vay from Ajanta By* road fo_ Aurangabad, near w net ^ 
the far famed fortress of DouHtabad^an extraordinary hill, consist ing ° ‘ 
huge conical rock five hundred feet higTn, and cut -perpendicular a .^rou 
for a height* of'Jprty yards A winding passage inside leads first t • 
chamber and then' to' the. summit, which is occupied by the fortress t,iv * |* 
this pi ice, we ^isceiul the Gh it or mountain ridge to Kora where on > 
plateau ‘we see several Mohammedan tombs, one of which has been conver e* 
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into a, bungalow* 'Descending the GhAt*on the other side, we reach the 
cavgs of El CKAj situated near the base of a crescent shaped range of hills siv. 
hundred fdct high There are thirty caves, of which ten arc Buddhist 
( towards the south the mo^t angent, fourteen Brahrpamcal, m tlie centre, the 
most elaborate T. *tnd si^/faina, northwards _£hey are cut m greenstone 
roch*ard extend* a mile and ji biff* along the jimplu^ieatre Cascades fall in ^ 
front of the caves, ‘and the ba^c pf the mountain is* fringed with bnish 
wood and trees The best time, for -d visit is after the rains ^when the countiy 
is green and**the ^waterfalls full The- Kailas or Paradise Cave js tlie most 
' wonderful * Within.* a pit is dft entire Icmple cut out oT -the ‘folid rock, 
a monolithic ITrah manual temple .of the eighth ccntur) witl^ columns and 
walls elaborately carved, „ nnd a p> ramidal ^spire ovljr *thc shrine. Dr 
Wilson, of* Bomba) - \vl\en he* visited thjs.cavc, preached -'the gospel in 
it to a congregation Of thirty natives "Some* of odr auditors ’ he sajs 
1 pointed to the magnificent^ arches and stupendous Jrgu res around us as the 
very works of *Tiod s* o» n hand but we* pointed them „to the marks of 
the instrument QfVthc mason # to the innumerable proofs of decaj everj- 
where exhibited and to- tht amsimableness nbjurdit) and nppiety of the 
•representations. ^Th.e$ ‘could * not resist our •rfppeal *, Little did the formers^ 
of this wonderful structure anticipate an cvcnf of this kind We were pro 
bablj the Tirtt /ncssengdrs of pcace'fiho ha vg^edl arc'd within ft the claims* 
of Jehovah ” ** ^ ^ «. * ^ * * v ** % ***• # ** 

Resuming our ral[\va) 'jqurnej towards ‘Bombay at Nancigduni ive fhakc 
another halt si\t> miles farrier on. a t N ass irk: v\hr ch .lips % at tlie foot of* the 
great Western Gh it«f on tljur casrcrrf tside wheref *the God a very rises 
Nissick is- called ‘-Tbe^ -BenatV; , of Western ^ Inclia- ^.fliHl is pleasantly , 
situated ‘'on the banks ofr the. _Godayery, y htch here *is broad ,but shallow 
and lined with temples' 1 aljie tduntrj* is fertil e. -and w ell w ooded ""-the town * 
ls eig hteen hundred fi ef abov g _the ^ei , ~^nd Ifc advantaged are so* g reat ‘ 
that^Sir G Campbell seriously-proposed to v iriake it the' capital of India-. 

Its population is thirty five thBnsand including .ten- thousaiftT ^Brthmans" ^ 
There ns* a very' pleasant 'excursion "to jGungapore eight rtnles* farther .bp 
the Godaverj, where there *=are func^tehiples *<md a pretty waterfall ‘'•'but. -s 
th e chief sight is the Buddhist “caves of Pandu Lem runnifig* round a 
conical hiU five *mTes~Trom the town , They are seventeen in numbe r 
and^ worr- pvrnvnted in ,the fonrth_ century of -cu r era though from an in 
scnption over the entrance oC. one of them it seeing to^bear date » c 129 
*T Jie mountains round are vTe rv -maids t ic but everything is so associated 
with the .reigning superstition that^ ope of these is "called the ‘'’Bed of 
Rama » its - summit being a table-land -/The river is am* object of great 
attraction and besides the great Rama Kunda or pool for bathing there 
are •eleven other pools sacred to some of the gods The Church -Mission 
has established here an industrial settlement, called .Shannpur or "city of 
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refuge," where there is a Christian congregation, schools, '„an orphanage, and 

an asylum. . . ' ** ,^ v 

And now resuming our journey.. along the main line, we > sec o ) 
blocked up by rocks ahead; and the apparenrijr -impassable .tatter 01 « 

J Western Ghats,- which rub parallel to die west foast of India northwards 
.from .the Nilgiri Hills, rises in all its majesty before us. Bufthe iron Tr r 
I gradually winds its way snake-like, now round tins shoulder,, and now acre 
that ravine, till at length we are. on the top of-thc ridge of t — -]J ok 

•The line curves round precipices-like the wornuof a screw,- wl > , 

'out on one sidy of the carriage at'tho overhanging rock.,, anijo thc otlter 
sec below the deep ravine with its- roaring torrent. .It is a noble p « 
engineering. The incline, is nine miles long, with many ag«g , . • thc 

tunnels. The', sharpest curve is. one M seventeen chains 1 , it 

maximum gradient is one in .thirty-seven, fhere are t - . , 

viaducts. The d6sccnt down- the sea-face of the Thu£ „f 
fine; lofty cliffs, green slopes, wooded gorges, roaring strey ,, g{ 

palm and 'teak, aromatic groves-all combining to pfeMint^ ^ 

grandeur and* loveliness* * At length we, reach .the" sea, and# 

..strip of country iotervcning_‘fietwecn the moun ain . the terminus 

passing through Tanna, .on tlie Island^qf-Salsctte, we * 

• m . B Hmy^graWf“i't 9 th = Sweet ..snKjUjbf the' sea and its 
after three thousand Iniles of inland travel *ant_ sever bracing 

sojourn ia North' India!' Af, home in >*>“?•« because S 
, freshness which the' sea^ imparts to the S *■ eva mple, 

j any direction tile. -sea. is .not- far off,, but w en-we 1 stI |i more, 
the American continent front Netv jYprk to -San ‘ran , ’ , p en£ , a | 
when we'make.the journey from Calcutta, through -the : plains « ^ 
and the North'-West .Provinces to Kagtslti or B-Sjabay. - > , . 
of inland , sojourn -and .travel amid -and' plains and 

make 'one long. for. the pleasant_ sight _ or . .thi^ jea^and^ ylUthe 
o ij he_ fl ceitca !I£ e^. And these breezes, MS’ up* an 

names signifies— enjoys m double measure, mainland, 

* island, or ’chain of* ‘islands, branching out southwar s , .A.' f ort ' was 

and enclosing -v a splendid harbour of forty square mi over to the 

ceded by the Portuguese ih i66x to Charles- n , w 10 ian^ m gold” 

East India Company in 166S for an afinual -rent of.. ten p ^ t ° the 
/Owing to the increased growth of Indian cotton, am s present 

opening of the Suez Canalr Bombay Has rapidly grown ur f ou r 

century into a -city, of seven hundred thousand in a ltan * Mohammedans, 
hundred thousand are Hindus, one hundred and fifty t ousa Europeans 

J fifty thousand. Parsis. and the remainder Jains, urai sums, j iere than 

The variety of nationality and costume is perhaps more 
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anywhere else in India Crowds of coolies, or labourers, with their dark 
skins turbaned heads and the strip of cloth around their loins, native 
women graceful m figure “a’nd features, decked out m many colours — 
crimson and white and yellow, orange green and blue — with hea\y bracelets 
on arms and ankles P-trsis, with w’hite garments and dark towering hats 
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esplanade with levelled ramparts and with noble buildings — the new Secre 
tariat the new Post Office the High Court the University Library and Tower 
all European m their style Beyond these is the promontory of Lower 
Colaba with mainly a seafaring population 

To^one confuig for the first time into Bombay from t he ■sea it is a new 
sensation to be trf this Asiatic atmosphere surrounded and waited upon by 
l soft footed Hindus who glide about noiselessly like cats watching e\er> 



look c V cr lo~ anticipate every wish indeed you cannot ciU<r uic 
without a dozen wn mis rising to their feet and unking su aims wi 
profound reverence as you <pass But one soon horns to accept !>c 
obuvmces and to play the Lngl.sh grandee Nome service m Incln •- 
cheap that every 1 nghshman has h.s attendants and no sooner d ws ««■ 
youth who at home was wont to do everything for him* If •>« t foot tun 
than he discovers that in virtue of Jus lielonging to the con<pienn 
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!’i* can hold hi** h» ad higli, smoU at leisure, and l>e waifed u fgn by mild 
Hindu s, making oh* i-gtnee to him from t he moment _h e rkes ?n th«: .morning 
t»[ l h» i» ashep at ni^ ht. Nav, hi-* sen ant, like a faithful dog. lies in readi- 
ngs on the mat out* .de hi* tl'«r all through the night. and two others are 
pulling th** punkah through the sib nt hour* over sahib's head. Jle falls 
monovtr into tin* habit of dri nki ng “ p~gs,” as drams '-of spirits vtith or 
without soda wafer are called, 'I he name arose from the inode of 

marking, by p*g* opposite bis nam*\ each soldier's allowance as he 
1 got it twice daily in tin- barrack canteen. An old oftictr returning front 

the country, nd to mt. “1 know no worse school for a voung man | 

than India' 1_ h\v e two n» plww y*w h«/h.tv e inherit* d l-md fa Oude; I , 

am trying to fK.rsu.tdc their guardian* to sell the land then*, and to buy I 
farms for th» m in New '/.* aland* 'or America. There* they must learn | 
in dustry and vif <b p* nth n ee. 1 UK* in Jndia they l**arn to be haught). idle, j 

impendus^vdCinduI^ent." * 'I his -Is the temptation, anti this is the threatening j 

dan^t r ; for .the Hindu, i t .not slow t o->r£gciuLJliat— liy hard . taxation-lie 
re ally pays for" the pomPn nd rctinuti-of-EnedLsh^ofiicials.-tJieir income from 
1 d ie Viceroy downwards being t>m cticaUv_drawn^rQm _tlic_swent_of Jiia_brow 
* Ihit.to the prevailing arrogance there are many nobl e ex ceptions, men-who 
fegr God, who respect the Hindu as a man, not merely regard him as a 
! hmte; who fulfil the duty for which they are paid by the people with 
i conscientiousness and kindness ; who «*s c fa*w t, pcgs .’ > a nd l ive , t em perate a nd 
puw»_ lives ; who treat the people with justice and humanity These men 
are our strength in India ~ + *♦ 

The favourite suburb for thg wealthy is Malabar . Hill, % a lofty, ridge 
about five hundred feet high, which stretches as a separate . promontory 
l for two miles out to sea in a south westerly direction. This .thidkly 
j wooded ridge commands glorious views of the city and the ocean It is 
. dotted over with bungalows, shaded with palms, and embowered in trOpical 
j foliage. ’A i ere at evening, on the broad verandahs, the merchant or official, 
i stretched in his long baml>oo chair, carr enjoy the cool ocean breeze. The 
Government Ilungalow is at the extreme point, and from it the drive 
of five miles dow n the slope, and , along the beach leads to the Apollo . 
j Hunder, where the fashion of lloinbay drives in the afternoon until sunset, 

J and gathers to thr music of* the hand '“The equipages of tlie wealthy 
I Parsls and *of the English, residents sweep along, with trails of native 
footmen. ’ * * r i 

C/The 1’AkMs, who are desceoxlaiUa_oiLjli«i_ J inciqnt_.Persians, and who 
se ttled at Surat a thousand years ago, arc now an. intelligent .and enter- 
prising community, rivalling Europeans Jn .opulence. Much of the mercantile 
business of the East Ts in their hands v/fliey speak English with fluency, 
and in their schools English is universally taught As to religion, they are 
the followers of Zoroaster, vJ iosc_i>recc-pts in tlie Zcnc! a vest a art; summed up 
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thus v ' Good thoughts good words good deeds Theoretically they 

. /rl um to he mono timsts but they adore _the_four_dj;ments.Jlm^aiV.€artli 

and water th° y v»ll nnt ~ contaminate earth- - hy nny burial, . Py 

Sn ✓!„ H.U arc five m— 

^ receptacles for their dead about e.ght yards lugh and 
called' towers of sdeuce Each tower possesses usually an extrao'd.naf) 
coping not of dead stone hut of living vultures There they si. . mo itio less 
with their heads pointed inwards Inside each tower are a number o , sum 
receptacles like the spokes of a wheel pointing inwards, open at the P 
and sloping towards the centre where is a deep well with 
I below When a funeral occurs the body is brought to the hot ■ f 

incline leading to the tower and here the mourners retire leaving bit 
bearers to advance with their burden The corpse is silently c > 
the interior laid uncovered in one of the open stone recep 
there Scarcely is the door closed when the vultures swoop down upon ^ 
body and in five minutes the satiated birds fly back and settle I J » 
upon the parapet Meanwhile the mourners change that ' '' hc J 

their funeral garments behind them The dry skeleton mcrd , in T with' 

in the centre well gradually to disappear below A j, 

whom I travelled for several days strongly vindicated tins ^ ^ 

of prey as rcterential to the four sacred elements best 

worms and as best contributing to the health o 1 ® Underbid 

account of Parseeism is Dr Wilsons work rite Parsi \ ordained 

instruction several Parsls embraced Chnstnmty and two arc n 

the Grant Medical Hospital so well known 
may be named the Pinjrapul a hospital for disease ^ lt h whon 

This has been founded and is supported mainly by tnc J mQSt c^ref.,1 
tenderness for an mal 1 fe is a distinguishing tenet > stt -,l| 0 w the 

lest they should tread on or crush any insect or ■>> . ^ ^ prcrm tton for 
tiniest mite They strun the water which th y ( . ^ should 

sanitary reasons) and they will not eat or drm 1C belief that 1 fe 

inadvertently swallow life This care arises rom nn( | t j, c same 

everywhere whether in trees or animals or man is cS In tlic 

they contend for the ui nUt ') of life in <d ! nt / .■ Jcnhant to the 

hospital all sick or maimed animals are treatei Crow* cows 

dot, e\cn fleas and other vermin arc care u y 01 . Divinity ™<1 

monkeys serpents are regarded as more or less perv ,i,. ccn .,ed relative 
any noxious insect or reptile may be an incarnation ° t |, c creed of 

i 1 he Jina is a con piering saint and the principa J ^ ^ cr f LC tion One 
Jamas is the reverence paid to holy men who » ' . « j nv n minvik tf 

way of winning perfection « to found a hospital for I roken «1 
to build a tjew temple 
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Having lured a steam-launch, we started one beautiful morning for the 
island of Limiwrt, six miles southeast of JSoniba), and after a delightful 
passage reached the landing place, a long narrow pier, in an hour and a 
half A stone pathua\ and steps lead up to the famous ca\es where the 
custodian furnishes )ou with a ticket of admission, and with the guide book 
\ou can decipher all tint is to be seen I hree massive columns cut .out of 
the solid rock divide the entrance, and support a huge overhanging ch(T mantled 
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with verdure and draped with flowering creepers The regularity of rife 
pillars which run in parallel lines and the coarseness of the workmanship 
indicate the comparative lateness of the work "lhe great cave is about one 
hundred and thirty feet deep and equally wide hollowed out oT trap rock 
huge pillars being left in rows to support the roof which is about twenty 
feet high This is a very fair specimen of the rock temples of the Hindus 
Tacing you in the distance at the back of the cave as 5011 enter is a fine 
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coloss'll cutting of the Hindu frm.ty Ilral.n.a the cre-itor m thecontrc 
Vishnu the preserver on jour left Siva the destroyer on jour ngi 
three faces are combined as if in three huge heads and the carting 
headdresses is terj carefullj executed On everj hand huge 
stare passivclj from the rochj nails around and represent Siva m various form 
tilth Ins wife Part at. The fact that all the designs n, the cat mi 
refer to Sit a onlj has led to the conclusion that the cntire tempk^ ^ 
dedicated to him under the name I nmurti anil that the three col 
the centre represent lum onlj in three different characters the centre being 

in feature calm and benevolent that on tile left merry an J J ^ the 

the right fierce and revengeful On the nest side of this i emblem 

most holy place ttherun there rises an immense Imga shrine (he 

of the creative powers of the universe and the mos reqi Tlrahmans 

universal object of idolatry tluoughout India Around are g 
in stone placed as guards and hither ,n the days when vvonJup mi ^ 
celebrated un the temple the costliest offerings were broig " P rcve l 
before this ,n horror and sadness as tve thu.1 of the age- * Inch ecu. 
in the tellers which these figures embody 0n ‘ ,e ° . Herc too ‘ 

depicts the birth of the elephant headed got o . j ons m basalt 

is wlnt is called the I ions Cave on account of Ue re 

which were discovered in some excavations ant Jn j act t b e re 

Again jou have Siva as an ascetic and Snm * ^ rf mm(n the 

piUaT as i and bulging out w„h 

pervading the recesses and the tveird and an as " ... CIVt ] lz ect man 

give .O the place an a,r of nijstenousness and 

views it with amazement and is impressed as t ] ie divel 

that devout and credulous Hindus once regar e ^ an( j gloomy 

ling place of an omnipotent and relentless ei > Outside the 

roi P tem P le dates as far ^ Ts £ ^ of 

• island is fertile romantic 'ind hilly ? j bovs brought for sale 

‘ the Almighty with the dark idol s ncsts The e\c irsion to and 

beautifully coloured flies and pendrni i , there is no pleasanter 

from Eleplianta is easily acco uphsh&l an a oaj 

o le in ..the neighbourhood of Bombay «. f. , the Kennerj caves 

4 Wltat the caves of Elephanta were “ e y s tor „ Bombay 
I in'* the opposite direction were for Bu ( specimen of both these 

has within a days excurs on a very S1X m | e s from Tanna 

classea-of cave architecture 4 The KEN '™ dr( , d , n num ber and are hollowed 
raltvhy staton They are almost a h The , lars of the grc at cave 

out of a large hill in a tract of thick t h Vihara which is about 

are somewhat like those of jElephmta u Buddha on either side 

forty yards long there is a colossal figure 
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to be tlic work of the Buddhists when driven from Karh Many of these 
rock temples were no doubt originally natural caves Bung carved in the 
living rock and not built up with stone thc> remain just as the) were at 
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the beginning and have not been^altered or repaire e ^ no 

bear date about the fifth century of our era Dr 1 son e Ti om bay 

fewer than thirty seven groups of these cave temp es . Elura 

Presidency the greater number being of Buddhist origin 
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were the first then followed the Kirli eaves, and the latest imitations of 
them are the Jain excavations Of all these rock temples the finest per haps 
j a re those of K u 1 1 about eighty miles by radw a\ from Bomba) 1 lie great 
jChaityT cave here is hewn In the face of a precipice two thirds up the side 
| of a thickly wooded hill In front of it stands the I ion Pillar, a monolith of 
exquisite architectural proportions with four stone lions hack to back in its 
capital The doorway is through a screen caned with colossal figures *The 
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cave itself looks like an oblong cfturch with a nave and side aisles It is 
forty yards long by twelve yards wide and has a semicircular apse behind 
the shrine 1 he roof is dome like ornamented by a senes of wooden 
rafters and resting on forty pillars, each having a richly moulded capital on 
which kneel two elephants each bearing two figures The chatty a or digoba is 
a dome on a circular drum surmounted by the remains of a wooden chaitxr 
or umbrella The only light which is admitted from without comes from a 
horseshoe window and falls on this object with great effect The sculptures 
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represent the aboriginal tribes doing obeisance to Buddha From inscriptions 
| that have been deciphered the date of this Buddhist temple is about b c 7 & 
There is nothing in ancient Buddhist Architecture that so closely resembles 
medreval Christian building jNot the least wonderful here are the reservoirs 
of ever cool water some of them of great depth and cut out of the living 
rock The finest cathedrals of Europe do not always excite such emotions 
as the Karli temple dedicated to Gautama Buddha It bears this inscription 
By the victorious and most exalted king this rock mansion has been 
established the most excellent in India 

Leaving t Bombay by the Great Indian Peninsula Rulway two hours 
will find us pt Narel fifty three miles distance and within six miles of 
Mathliav a Jiealthy hill station about two thousand live hundred feet above 
the sea where we find ourselves aw a) from the noise and heat of the city 
in the midst of lovely scenery and a pure and" buoyant atmosphere with the 
scent 01 wild flowers and the songs of birds There are fine views of the 
Ghats from Garbut Point and V Panorama Point commands the wide 
expanse of the Ixonkan with the sea beyond On the east of the hill is a 
noble grove where magnificent trees are to be seen festooned by gigantic 
creepers Many Bombay merchants come out hither daily during the hot • 
months Resuming our railway journey we now ascend the Bhom Gnu 
which is two thousand feet above the sea level Here the mountains arc 
precipitously scarped and the railw ly wends its way round preapices and in 
zigzags to the summit of the tremendous ravine v At one point the angle 
is so sharp that trains cannot turn and the) reverse their direction on a 
level terrace This range was considered the key of the Deccan in the carl) 
wars of the English with the Malirattas and a proposal was made to fortif) 
it Better f ir is the traversing of it first b) an excellent road and next b> a 
railway which surmounts the barrier and brings Poona within six hours o 
Bombay r 

I’oox v is one of the old capitals of the Mahratti or Great Kingdom 
as the word signifies the other two capitals being Saturn and Kol npore 
Here the Peisliwa ruled till his defeat in ifeiS and since that tunc the city 
has not been so flourishing 4 It is situated in a wide stretching treeless plain 
a nd !> divided into seven quarters called by the sev < n <HyS-_Ql_th.C^31g- c 
The inhabitants are chiefly' Hindus and there are rnanyJ.5rahmaus^JaL'' n< 
sjcck to be seen in the streets 1 he shrine of Pan an is on an eminence over 
looking the town Here are the Government English Schools the Sanscrit 
College and the military headquarters for Western India •'Seventy wilts 
journey south by a good but hilly road brings us to _ 

«/ glorious sanatorium four thousand seven hundred feet above t le sea, an 
< UJlb^ihc_Bo m ba> Presidency It now more easily q j cached > 
steam from Boml>n> l~>asganm and -thence by the new Chit roa *V 

l ohlp ur antr\Wrn Perhaps the best description of this charming re* 
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is from the pen of the late Rev, Dr John Wilson, uho-diad a bungalow 
here for many years He says *** I am at present sojourning on the most 
lovely spot that you can imagine The scenery around is the grandest, the 
most beautiful, and the most sublime which I have yet witnessed during my 
earthly wanderings, e\tenss\ c though they have been The Mahableshwar 
is part of the Great Western Ghits, and four thousand seven hundred feet 
high a loftiness surpassing the highest of Caledonia's mountains The 
vegetation -partakes of the magnificence of the tropics, but is enchanting to the 
dwellers in the climes of the sun as in some respects resembling that of our 
beloved native land The malCriel of the heights is of the trap formation, which 
by its basaltic masses and columns and precipitous scarps affords the most 
wonderful and diversified specimens of Nature s architecture, “and by its valleys 



and ravines of her gigantic excavation v'The province of the Konhan with 
Us hills and dales and exhaustless forests and fruitful fields stretches below 
At a distance the ocean is seen as a vast mirror of brilliancy, reflecting the 
glory of the sk> The— rtnncls— hnfflr all — description Their various and 

changing hues and multifarious forms and motions as they descend to kiss 
the mountain brow or remain above as our fleecy mantle or interpose 
between us and the luminary of heaven to catch its rajs and to reveal their 
coloured spl'erdcmr, fill the mind with the most intense delight Satara m 

mj opinion is the most lovel) station in our Presidency The valley of the 
Yena with its abundant cultivation and that of the Krishna which partly 
appears and the mountains to the nest and the hills to the north and south 
presenting, tilth their basaltic masses and layers and columns and scarps and 
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towers, the most*interesting specimens of Nature’s aichitecture, have a very 
striking effect on the eye of the spectator. VThe fort is curiously, formed 
on the summit of one of the highest, elevations ; and it is associated with all 
the interest and romance of Mahratti history. The native tow n is_spacious. 
✓ busy, and regular, to a degree seldom seen in this country. The camp is 

very agreeably situated ; 
and the Residency has 
a * beautiful * neighbour- 
hood.” 

No European knew 
the-. Bombay Presidency 
so well as did Dr. Wil- 
son. He went out as 
a missionary in the year 
1829, at once set him- 
self to master the Mah- 
ratti language, and soon 
vbecame eminent - as . a 
champion of the Chris- ' 
tian religion with Parsts, 
Mohammedans and 
Hindus. He ranked 
facile princeps ’ among 
Oriental scholars, was 
President of the Bom- 
bay Asiatic Society, 
u rote several valuable 
treatises, and was con- 
sulted upon political 
questions by the highest 
' authorities in India He 
travelled through e\cry 
part of the Bombay 
Presidency, and alter 
a life sojourn of fort)' 
seven >ears, he died 

esteemed and lamented 

by all classes, on the 1st of December, 1S75 The Free Church c ] 3S s. 

a monument of his labours in the city. I went through 1C c j ass of 
rooms with deep interest and surprise, and addressed the mc w ; t }, 

native students, who spoke English fluently, and great ) as tom Wilson 

their intelligent questions I also \isited the Jews’ School, in w 11c j ( , 

took deep interest, for there arc '’many JJtni Israel, as tie) 
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Bombay, and here are n early a hundred Jewi s h children? boys and g irls, 

learning Hebrew and English . an$ reading the__JIebreu* Bible, The 

Am erican missions in Bomb ay date from_iSJL 3 . and have been ah' along 

conducted with zeal and efficiency. ’ Driving across the Esplanade one 
Safurday, 1 saw a large crowd of 1 1 ind»s_ gathered at the foot of one of the 
statues; and tn the midst of them stood the ''venerable Mr. Bowen, holding 
an open-air service, anti preaching the Gospel of Christ. He, like Dr, Wilson, 
is a veteran in mission work, and is ‘highly esteemed by the Hindus. 

The Bom bay Pre sidency extends. southwards past_the_Bortugucse_^settle- 
m ent of_Goa . and .inc ludes Nor th Knnara. The first sight of Go-v is magni- 
ficent, and the houses look substantial ; but it is evident that little remains 
but the churches and some other public buildings. The view from the 
turrets of the Augustinian convent is magnificent. The ^Gairsoppa Falls, 

\s hicU arc about three hundred and forty miles south of Bombay, in North 
Kanara, are re ckoned among the chief won de rs of India . Here the Shorn- 
vatty divides into several channels above the old capital of Gairsoppa. There 
i are four distinct falls r b ut they can be seen together, and^Novemhcr is the , 
j best month to visit them. They arc named the “ Isaiah,*’ the ” Roarer,” 

| * the “ Rocket,” .and “ D ame Blanche.” The " Rajah ” falls in a single leap ,1 
» depth of eight hundred feet, but the other three glide in a thick body of 
water down the sloping rocks. 

Nortl\jyards' the Bomb ay P residency embraces the peninsular lands of 
G ujarat and Kutc h. and the district called ginde. which includes the mouth'; 
cf the Indus. Taking the Bombay and Baroda line, we reach SliiiAil (one 
hundred and sixty-seven miles) in eight hours/an ugly town, but famous 
in history, and an outpost of the Mnhrat tas. It was*bnc of the first English | 
settlements in India, and declined as Bombay supplanted it. Here there I 
are several factories, and the place is w ell known fnr its cotto n. There are 
m western fnefia at present forty-one cotton factories. "‘The inhabitants of’ / 
Surat have shown g reat intell igence and .s pirit in resistin g 1 unjust taxatio n- 
T he tombs of the governors of the English and Dutch factories are immense j 
structures, in imitation of Mohammedans, and meant to impress the natives .. 
w«th the greatness and wealth of the owners The railway stations along 
this line are beautifully kept, and have gardens smiling with dowel’s 
I Another hundred miles are traversed in about .five hours, and we reach 
Bajt QPA L the capital of the Mahratta chief, called the Gaik war, or “ c owherd .** I 
l'hc city is divIded^ntQ_foiir-qua rt£rs by wide . . s treets, m eeting in the ce ntre 
a£ _ a sp a cious marketp lace. ^ The population is said to be t wo hundred | 
t housan d. The houses are mostly of wood, and the country around is I *. 
charmingly fertile." The Gaikwar^_court is a.scgne.pf-sreat splendour. He 
'’"'entertains European guests sumptuously, . though — thfi_ entertainments’ are 
somew hat of a barbaric cha racter involving._lhe._ cruelty., of. elephant_ and ] 
rh inoceros fights T and c^bats^f-glgdjators, which_sgmfitimss _T>roye f atal. 
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^ HnrotH says Dr Wilson ** is jcoflsidg rcd a cesspool of moral co rruption 
Notwithstanding the productions of much of its soil it has seldom if 
c\cr been free from embarrassments- of debt "'Much caprice is shown in 
the t \ actions made from the agricultural population Hie administration of 
justice has been most imperfect and jnrtial I he grandeur of the sat am 
or processions of the Gaihwar is quite dazzling I he prince himself rides 
on a noble elephant whose hown is of stiver presented by the Queen of 
I F nghnd and in the procession comes the standard bearer also mounted 
on an elephant Here to this day we see how as Milton says 

The gorgeous East * % 

St o ers on I cr k ngs l art me pearl an I got f * . 

In the neighbourhood jof Gotro. north of II a rod a i n the peninsula o f 
Kathiawar. w here are the best I ashars nr sailors in India, i s the fam ous 

1 Tijj — lul l ^of s called Pnlitana The Jains regard temple building as a 

'irtuc and these tcmiles range in date from the fifth century of our era down 
to the present turn vThe grouping together of temples is a peculiarity which 
the Jatn^praettse to a greater extent than the followers of any other religion in 
India lhe hill commands an extensive view and the t emples are n>nong_t he » I 
most costly in India bu ilt of sandstone or basalt anil n eatly chunamed 
1 he fl iors and doorposts ar e of marb le and a goo d deal o f_lhe w oik man 
s hip is mos aic *' I he i mages a n. decorated w ith e wring s,. necklaces. arml i ts 
a nd the wonder is that s uch a n amou nt of treasure has remained unmole sted 
The Jama pnu»ts here wear clQth_jsliQ£s ^Hi ey carry a besom to sweep the 
rfrul .an d put all ins ects out of_thc way _of Jiarm and a mouth cloth to 
privent insects from entering their mouths when praying I hey believe 
that all life — the life of vegetables brutes men gods — however diftused js 
equally sa cred How many lives are there ashed Dr \\dson in a | 
pound of water ? An infinite number was the reply How many are j 
there in a bullock ? One \ou kill then thousands of lives while the 
Mussulman butcher kills, one a ^ 

The city which bears the clearest marks of Mohammedan conquest in 
Gijarat is Amw\d\bm> where there are 'several large mosques bit even 
these indicate the power of Jainism reacting upon the Moslem conquerors 
A drive to the long deserted but once lordly pleasure-place at jome distance 
from the city on the banks of the river reveals to the tourist the park like 
character of Gujarat \ \ hea t is exten sively g rown especially in the northern 
part nee and the sugar mne, flourish and mango trees are in great abundance 
Southwards cotton is widely cultivated! Along the coast there lies Somnath 
where was the* temple regarding w hich* /> Lord Ellenbo rough became the 
laugh ng stock of India when in his heated af id unprincipled policy. ,he_nade^ 
hig —emptv boast tlmi l.p would return with i .flot nsh th e Somna.tiL_Gate s 
V carried away by the Afghans eght centuries before -fThe gates never got 
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beyond Agra; they probably never belonged to the temple, which is a rum 
now utterly forsaken, traversed by the village swine. '1 he image in it which . 
the Moslems destroyed was the l.inga. and the remains of the temple 
carvings which they broke are or such a character that their destruction is 
scarcely a matter for surprise or regret. Farther north we reach the granite 
rock of f.niw, conta ining the Aso kaJnscnBlions. On the mountain are the 
ruins, of Buddhist dagobas, and from one of the peaks Hindus who get tired 
of* life throw themselves clown, in the hope of making a spec j journej to 
heaven. Thgview from tlic_ top embraces the adjoining hills and a wide range 
of low country. But the'Girnar Hock ranks in h istorkaUiteratiirc with the 
Rosetta stone. It was first deciphered in 1S35 by Dr. Wilson, who writes: 

' “After comparing the let- 
ters with several Sanscrit 
alphabets in my possession, 

I found myself able, to my 
great joy and that of the 
Brahmans who were with 
me, to make out several 
* words, and to ..decide as t6 
the probable possibility of 
making out thp whole.” 

'''The inscriptions coyer a 
I h undred square fe et of the 
uneven’ surface of a huge 
. rounded and conical granite 
boulder twelve feet high. 

T hey record the characte r 
' o f the great and goo d 
j Aso ka. 

I Sailing still north-west . - tuf c.irn\r rdtk. 

! t"«lch w hlSUs once 

I of Iium.mn.ir Is -still injuuost. The temple has a lofty steeple and -it 
| sta n c hion Kn e Tev5tcd~pieSTfground with a flight of steps leading down to 
, a creek of the sea, which is regarded as a sacred bathing ; place.vlts celebrity 
hf greatly on the wane, and die decreasing number of pilgrims witnesses to 

| IheV/ual decline of 

I . The state ca . ^innd . tw o hundred miles long by one hund red 

^ ls -- a T n f Si ^T _ n^untain^nRos l _and_aemewhaLsterile in, character, 

1 b ipad^ intersected by u v^Totton is the ma in cro p. Under the influence of 
} o wing to lack_ o£^ vat ^ r | ^ p. ^Upnt Dr^G rav. the Rao a dopted many 
British counsel, special y , - i slave trade and infanticide, and prove d 

I beneficent measures, sup 



npui n rn swf\l j * ^ 

lmnsclf one of the most learned and htmnne of the Indian princes Hj*. 

capital is llhooi ._tt In rh wns rnnv(_r tetl-4nto-a-lica p .. of .- r mns-m I S 19 
[Trent earthquake'' tint was ft It t h rough^ lt-JiHliT, <-' cn to Cnlcutm nnd 
I’omhcherrj 1 heJlunn.oLKutch is a Iht-rcgion-of_Se\en thousand square 
uulti the d ried up bed of an inland sen b arrcmud unfruitful^ and s 20 ,e 
tim L 5 .merno^ rtn^_thc_se : r which leatcs.lTrgc salt deposits VThe sudden 
changes of land into sea, and sea into land show the rctolutions sti 
possible on the earth , * , 

I he most northerly portion of the Uombaj Presidency is Sjm_L w ic 
in cludes the del ta of th 9 Indu s - The tnorile of the pohc> which conquered 
and annex ed th is countr\ in tSmns well summed lip m the pared) upon 


the short despatch of SirX Napier, Ptcrtu I have Sinde But-whatev 
ma y have been the^cirDH . hf . «r earl^jule, tl.t „tv,sCj»lLC.y_aLLord 
Dalhouste provided for such-administrative and engmeenng-improveme 
in_J S.ndev'as promise to make poung lXg)P* as it is ca e ^TTTIl' r 
r ival ol d , althqugh_l!llie — lndus_cao — never_equaL3he_AKde Dr o 

Bombay* \Vas t he firs t Protestant missionary. who opened Jiis bps in ^’ n 
this wL m igZri and atJiaSch, Bj, the liattle field of Mam and the 
fort of Haidarabad, where the governor had just received the : homage 
of the ch efs -thJSwp^missionanes DujT and Woken met * lr V—* 
ago, .and mad<L.p!ans_for educational and misslon_worh which a nee la 
borne_abundant fruit - The r sing port of Karachi has now upwards_j>Ui y 
t he, sand .iThafaS nt. It ,s crniec tcLby ra.hYaMWjh Calcutta, b^lelegraph 
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w ith Bisson and Europ e. and by steamship like Bomba) witlualLp'ints of 
t hq world 

-/The prosperity of India depends upon the steady growth and spread 0 f 
political justice education male and female and Christian missions and 
literature J u sflefi must be done by the legal recognitions f peasant Tight 
making ryot and tenant joi nt sharers. in_the increa sin g, value of the land by 
r educed taxa tion, rel ieving the burde ns which _noy crush-the_ people , by_careful 
cu rtailment of military an d 


mo derating salarie s employ 
i ng native talent by_jvise 
e xpenditure in jrri gation an d 
O ther public _ works thu s 
a verting famine and mcrea s 
in g the food su pply and 
b y a steady course of fir m 


j ust, and wise legislati on 



_____ ifm. 

In education more must be 
• done by Government for the 
, mass of the population^ 
elementary schools for the 
people being supported, and 
advanced colleges for the 
rich being left to support 
themselves while schools 
and colleges under missionary <. 
management ’are more liber 
ally aided and encouraged 
and rentfis and board 
,ing schools for girls and orphanages supplemented by grants m aid But 
ab ove a ll o ur hope for T ndia-.iSL m th e circulation of the Scriptures a nd 
of a healthy Christian periodical Jitera un* 'weekly «and monthl) as m other 
parts of the world and_in t the Jhumblc ze alous s elfderving labours of t he» 
fis hers of men c alled and sent by the Lord . Jesus, publishin g the gospel 
of peace, bringin g good tidings to the sin burdened a nd sin bou nd \ Thus 
Christs Kingdom shall prevail and India will become hopeful erflghtcncd 
self-governed prosperous and free " „ * 


l 5 * T IE CHRISTIAN CIKLS SCHOOL AGRA 
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E y\.LC*ZAt j5EGO\<A 

SPANISH PICTURES, 


Drawn with Pen and PeneT By tf <s Rev Samuel Mann n 5 LL.D W tl fllustrat ons 
by Gustave Dore and other cn Inent Art sts 

letfJt ttftv ■** f Anrttt h Alt git r rr Sj 


T'e l«t« pf m « plea rcaLo k irl teat 7 -O^the veefe es -ue o! th, highest 



„ pAUk CB «t J Os P****- 

ENGLI5H PICTURES, ^ ^ 

Drnvm w th Pen and Pencil Bf th* Hw Samuel Manning *.l 6 *d ilw Rw S a 0«en 
With Ccloorfd Front spue and Numcrotf* *o«<i Engw »e*. 

JrJ rn.il j kmmS UitA f<* nip** « 

Next to die team fa! place* of tfca pi«l "** Je, j c * ! ^ '2? ^a'ftotTsBuW WtU I * k° k at 

loomed to beg* and epd h * daj* with * ‘ criUt J eat n«J »«d * f ? 

tie WU of fancy through sonny glades, byluLbl ag at ei a*, oifoaer the trjeiy 













